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Connoisseurs and Collectors 
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THE SWAN INN 


By WILLIAM SHAYER, SENIOR 


40 inches x 30 inches 





10 CENTS TWO SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE 
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S. W. WOLSEY 


(PROPRIETORS: S. W. WOLSEY, LTD.) 





GENUINE EARLY PERIOD FURNITURE AND DECORATION 


Orr 6 ROPE 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


SMALL CARVED OAK BUFFET WITH DRAWERS IN THE FRIEZES 
AND CANTED CENTRE CUPBOARD JAMES | ca. 1625 A.D. 


t FERT WIDE, 1 FOOT 4 INCHES DEEP, 4 FEET 2 INCHES HIGH 


71-72, BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : WHItehall 8094 
COUNTRY BRANCH: THE GREEN COTTAGE, RIPLEY, SURREY. RIPLEY 96 
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A Set of four George I Candlesticks by A. Dicken, London, 1725, with branches by ALExts Lorr, Paris, 1745 
Height of Candlesticks, 6} ins. Height of Candelabra, 10 ins. 


EXAMPLES OF OUR EARLY ENGLISH SILVER 


S. J. IPUAMILILM 


113 NEW BOND STREET e LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MAYfair 6261 & 6262 

















*A HISTORY OF GOLD SNUFF BOXES” 
By RICHARD AND MARTIN NORTON 
With over 50 pages of illustrations. Price 10s. 6d. 
post free ($3.00 in U.S.A). The only handbook 
on this subject in the English language. 

















R. G. SMITH 


Dealer in Old English Furniture and Works of Art 
61 HIGH STREET, WESTON-SUPER-MARE 


TELEPHONE No. 127 
IN STOCK 
Rare 3’ 3” CARVED MAHOGANY SERPENTINE COMMODE, fitted. Carved legs in 


practically mint state. Fine colour 


Fine Collection of BATTERSEA ENAMELS. All rare Boxes from an Important Collection 


Also Period Silver, China, and other lots of Choice English Furniture 
Other Choice Pieces of Furniture and Silver 


SEE MY ADVERTISEMENTS IN APOLLO OF MAY, JUNE, JULY AND DECEMBER, 1940, FEBRUARY, MARCH AND NOVEMBER, 
1941, AND JANUARY 1942 




















SALE NOTES 


N May 15th Messrs. CurIsTIE’s will be disposing of another 
() fine Collection of Early and Modern Pictures and Drawings, 
the property of the late Sir Edmund Davis, of Chilham 
Castle, the sale taking place at Derby House. 
On the 27th, 28th and 29th May, Messrs. CurRIsTIE’s will be 
selling, at Kensington Gardens, the Collection of fine French 
Furniture and Objects of Art of the late Lionel de Rothschild. 


The prices obtained in the sale rooms continue to be very 
good, and this is particularly confirmed by the excellent prices 
obtained at CurisTIe’s on March 27, when a wonderful collection 
of pictures was dispersed, a total of £34,527 13s. 6d. being 
obtained. The prices realized are so interesting and instructive 
that we propose giving the sale very much in full, but it may not 
be possible to complete the report in this issue, and if not it will 
be continued in the next number. We are also pleased to report 
that the late Lord Rothermere’s lovely illuminated manuscript 
which he so much valued fetched £2,400 on March 26 at SOTHEBY’S. 

February 18 and 19. The Redpath collection of spoons and 
Forks, SoTHEBy’s: knife in enamel sheath, Persian, XVIIIth 
century, £28; set of twenty-four knives with agate handles, 
English, 1720, £26; wedding knife and fork, London, 1620, 
£28 ; wedding knife and fork 7} inches, Dutch, XVIIth century, 
£145; serving knife (Presnoir), German, circa XVIIth century, 
£21; set of twenty fish knives and forks, various nationalities, 
£39; decorative set of thirty knives and forks, Chantilly, 1735-40, 
£40; set of twelve carved spoons, German, 1550, £92; set of 
fourteen knives, South German, XVIIth century, £56; set of 
twelve knives and forks, German, XVIth century, £74. 

It was rather remarkable that this collection did not fetch 
higher prices; perhaps it was partly due to it being such a 
wonderfully complete and large one that the market could not 
absorb it as it should have done, and the purchasers in time 
will reap the benefit. 

February 19. Furniture and porcelain, Curisties: Chinese 
dinner service, Ch’ien Lung, £94; Sheraton satinwood bookcase, 
£89; Sheraton mahogany sideboard, £46. 

February 25. Modern etchings, Old Masters and XVIIIth 
century engravings, SOTHEBYS: “‘ The Palaces,’’ Whistler, third 
state, £66; ** Nocturne Palaces,”’ thirty-fourth state, signed with 
the butterfly and comments by the artist on the mount, £210; 
“Faust in his Study,’”” Rembrandt, in portfolio, £130; “‘ The 
Three Trees,” by the same, only state, £590; ‘‘ Lady Isabella 
Hamilton,’’ G. Romney, £76. 

February 25. Furniture, etc., ROBINSON AND FOSTER: two 
walnut easy chairs, £31; small mahogany bureau, £38; pair 
Chinese trumpet shape beakers, Kang Hsi, £82. 

February 25. Silver, CHRISTIES: tea service, 1827, 242 ozs., 
£68; salver, John Carter, 1769, £35 ; Scottish quaigh of maple- 
wood, 1660, engraved “‘ K. Charles the 2nd,” £78; octagonal 
salver, John Tuite, 1731, £150; Queen Anne plain tankard, 
Samuel Thorne, 1703, £54; Charles cup and cover, 1669, 
maker’s mark, TI., £50; Charles II silver gilt chalice and 
patten, maker’s mark WH, 1660, £70; pair shell sauce boats, 
1749, £73; four circular gilt dessert stands, £110; Irish plain 
two-handled cup, Thomas Sutton, Dublin, 1724, £52; four oval 
jardiniéres, 1816, £50. 

February 26. Furniture, porcelain, etc., CHRISTIES: Chelsea, 
figure of a waterman, £73; pait Chelsea, girl and youth, £37; 
pair Chelsea, gleaner and haymaker, £63: pair Staffordshire, 
shepherd and shepherdess, £48; pair of Worcester and Nant- 
garw plates, £52; two Hispano-Mauro large dishes painted with 
coats of arms, 18 inches, £168; pair Hepplewhite arm-chairs, 
£100; six mahogany Chippendale chairs, £100; six mahogany 
Hepplewhite chairs, £47, and four similar £44; pair Queen 
Anne walnut card tables, £220; old English walnut bureau book- 
case, £89 ; Chippendale mahogany chest, serpentine shape, £147 ; 
Chippendale side table, £42. 

February 26. Silver, SoTHeBys: George II salver of large 
size, engraved with interesting arms, made by Robert Aber- 
cromby, London, 1737, £255; set of four George II waiters, 
by the same maker, 1737, £120; Queen Anne toilet mirror, by 
Joseph Ward, London, 1706, very fine piece, £215 ; Common- 
wealth two-handled cup and cover, fully marked on rim and 
cover, miaker’s mark, Ficketts, London, 1651, £500; George I 


li 


alms dish of plain design, London, 1720, £27; silver gilt vase 
and cover, Paul Storr, London, 1808, £155; Restoration por- 
ringer, London, 1660, £66; George I strawberry dish, Dublin, 
1723, £84; another, 1714, Edward Workman, Dublin, £50 ; 
Elizabethan beaker, maker’s mark, M, 1601, £305; Charles I 
sweetmeat dish, London, 1629, £150; George II Bullett teapot, 
Edinburgh, 1734, £110; James I beaker, maker’s mark, CC, 
London, 1618, £200; William III mug by Isaac Dighton, 
London, 1697, £90 ; Commonwealth beaker, maker’s mark, ET, 
1657, London, £90; and another Builett teapot by John Main of 
Edinburgh, 1729, £165. 

March 4. Furniture and objects of vertu, CHRISTIE’s ; front 
and back of a Genoese chasuble, Spanish XVIIth century, £84; a 
miniature painting of the court of a French King, “‘ Francis I”’, 
£220; pair of vases and covers of mottled green spa, £73; 
Louis XVI marquetry casket, said to have belonged to Marie 
Antoinette, £79; Louis XV small circular table, £71 ; another 
oval of the same period, stamped Migeon ME, £73; another 
kidney-shaped marquetry table, £131; and another £110; a 
smaller, £99; and a cabinet of the same, £179; fire screen of 
Mortlake tapestry, £77; kingwood cabinet, £71; old English 
walnut table, £89. 

March 4. Furniture and china, ROBINSON AND FOSTER ; 
Queen Anne walnut bookcase, £65; Spode felspar dinner 
service, £48; Canton dinner service, £59; Crown Derby 
dessert service, £52. 

March 6. Pictures and drawings, CHRISTIE’s: drawing by 
Rembrandt, “‘ Angel”, £115; pictures, Brueghel, “‘ Fete Day 
in a Village ’’, £210; ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady’’, Corneille de Lyon, 
£892; and a portrait of a gentleman by the same, £1,417; 
“* Portrait of the Hon. William Irby,” by Romney, £273; ‘* Fox 
Hunting ”’, a set of four, J. H. Sartorius, 1814, £89. 

March 6. Ceramics and glass, etc., SOTHEBY’s: Worcester 
dinner service, one or two bearing an impressed mark as used at 
Davenport, £105 ; enamelled firing glass by Beilby, £35. 

March 9g. Furniture and porcelain, PUTTICK AND SIMPSON : 
Bow figure of a lady, Anchor and Dagger mark, £23; another of 
a dancing lady, £25 ; Devonport dessert service, £21. 

March 11. Antiques generally, ROBINSON AND FOSTER: 
mahogany bureau bookcase, £27; Elizabethan carved oak court 
cupboard, £36; Cromwellian dresser, £26; Queen Anne walnut 
bureau bookcase, £61; bracket clock by Pegal, London, £28. 

March 12. Silver, SoTHEBY’S: pair entree dishes and covers 
by Paul Storr, £68; four George II entree dishes and covers, 
1819, £140; Elizabethan apostle spoon, St. Simon Zelotes, 
London, 1564, £100; diamond point spoon, circa 1450, £25; 
Leicester lion sejant spoon, circa 1580, £36; an Exeter sejant, 
by William Bartlett, 1618, £37; Queen Anne porringer, £32 ; 
a monstrance, probably German, 1560, £50; silver gilt tazza, 
Philip of Spain, 1700, £46; Dutch cake basket, £35. 

March 13. Drawings and pictures, CHRISTIE’s: volume of 
architectural drawings from the collection of John Talman and 
C. Turner, £220; ‘* The Harvesters’, by Stubbs, £577. 

March 13. Chinese art and furniture, SoTHEBY’s: bronze 
beaker-shaped wine vessel, Ku, £55 ; painting of lady, by George 
Chinnery, £38; two paintings of Chinese figures, £30; pair 
Chinese interior scenes, Chinnery technique, £32; pair William 
and Mary style armchairs, £33; mahogany pedestal writing 
table £34; pair narrow open bookcases, £43. 

March 18. Silver, CHRISTIE'S: Queen Anne _tankard, 
Exeter, 1712, £70; William III tankard, by Robert Timbrell, 
1701, £55; Queen Anne tazza, John Gibbon, 1706, £70; four 
Queen Anne table candlesticks, Lewis Mettayer, 1710, £360; 
another set, James Gould, 1732, £85; Commonwealth tazza, 
1658, £80; Charles II chalice and patten, 1677, £75; one of 
James I, 1603, £42; an Elizabethan chalice, 1569, £65; salver, 
1764, £56; James II tankard, 1686, maker’s mark TD mono- 
gram, £105; William III tankard, 1695, £210; cream ewer, 1725, 
£50; salver by J. Edwards, 1730, £170; Queen Anne octagonal 
teapot, John Newton, 1713, £250; Queen Anne coffee pot, 
George Garthorpe, 1703, £160; twenty-four dinner plates, 
Frederick Kandler, 1766, £235; four meat dishes, Parker and 
Wakelin, 1771, £78; four circular dishes by the same, £160; 
and a pair of octagonal, £64; four circular dishes by George 
Weekes, 1739, £115; a pair, £120, and another pair by the same, 

(continued on Cover iti) 
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CHRISTIE’S 


beg respectfully to announce that they will sell at Auction 
ANCIENT AND MODERN PICTURES AND DRAWINGS . 
the property of the late SIR EDMUND DAVIS, J.P., 
and removed from Chilham Castle, near Canterbury 
(by order of the Executors) 


ou Friday, May 15, 1942, ai DERBY HOUSE, STRATFORD PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W.1 








THE STAY MAKER By WILLIAM HoGarTH 





THE EVE OF ST. AGNES By Sir J. E. MIttats, P.R.A. 1863 


Ilustrated Catalogue, three plates, 1s. Lhe Sale may be viewed three days preceding 








CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS LTD. | 


DERBY HOUSE, STRATFORD PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W.1 'elephone: MAYFAIR 5314 
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Gib Guglish Silver . 





English Silver 
held in the 
Shotersoms of 


The 
Goldsmiths K& Silversmiths 
Company, xio., 
Experts in Old Silber 
112, Regent Street, London, W.1 


Only Hddress Wo Branches 


exhibition of O10 i 
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A.R. BRETT (Membe- British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


Old English Furniture 
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GOODS FOR : 
EXPORT , 
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; 41 HIGH STREET 3 
‘ BALDOCK, HERTS ° 
§ TEL. : BALDOCK 33 \ 
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HAROLD 


Vember of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


Begs to advise that he 


is prepared to buy 


OLD PAINTINGS 


of all Subjects and Countries 


OLD PORCELAINS 


of all Factories, and 


WORKS OF ART 


of all kinds 








PLEASE COMMUNICATE PER RETURN 
All Correspondence Private 


Appointments Made—Any Distance 








39 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON, S.W.1 


WhHiltehall 7163 
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SELFRIDGES 


have pleasure in offering for Sale 
the complete 


PONTREMOLI 
Collection of 
RARK CARPETS 


acquired from 


J. M. PONTREMOLI 


of Spring Street, W.2. 


who has retired from business through ill-health. 




















(H<- HE clientele of Mr. Pontremoli included the leading 

“connoisseurs of Europe and America. It is doubtful 
whether a finer collection of Carpets exists in the country; 
it includes :— 


600 PERSIAN CARPETS anp RUGS 


100 AUBUSSONS 100 BESSARABIANS 

20 CHINESE 200 SAMARKANDS 

80 UKRAINIANS 150 ENGLISH NEEDLEWORK 
(including original ** Pontremoli’”’ productions) 


100 WALL AND SEAT TAPESTRIES 


The majority of these Carpets and Rugs are to 
be sold at 


LESS THAN PRE-WAR PRICES 
First Floor 


SELFRIDGES LTD., OXFORD STREET. LONDON, W.1 MAYfair 1234 
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M. KNOEDLER & Co. 


. PICTURES 
BY OLD AND MODERN ARTISTS 





THE SHEPHERD'S MEAL, 19} 


LONDON : 14, Old Bond Street 


< 211 inches By THOMAS HAND 


PARIS NEW YORK 


R. F. LOCK 


OF 88-91 PETTY FRANCE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1, iS NOW AT 


158 Brompton Road, S.W.3 


@Oenuine 


Old English Furniture 


SPECIAL—ORIGINAL SERPENTINE PEDESTAL WRITING DESK 


TRADE AND OVERSEAS VISITORS WELCOMED 


Telephone: KENSINGTON 322)! 


BRIGHTON 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER & PORCELAINS 


We still have a large Stock available 
and respectfully solicit enquiries from 
our English-speaking friends overseas. 


THE SUSSEX GOLDSMITHS’ €0. LTD. 
13 PAVILION BUILDINGS 
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IMAGINATIVE ART 
SINCE THE WAR 


An Important 
Exhibition 
opening 

April 

29 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON 
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Have pleasure nm announcing: tle 
of Galleries 


uith an Exhibition of 


PAINTINGS 
BY 
BRITISH and FRENCH 
ARTISTS 


Closing Date APRIL 25th 


G) 


Reopening thei 


During May 
SIX. SCOTTISH PAINTERS 
\ND WATER COLOURS BY 
BRATTISH ARTISTS 


3} 


KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Daily 10—5.30 
rel 


la, 


Saturdays 10--1 


ephone: WHITEHALL 1646 
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JUDGE 
JEFFREYS’ 
LODGINGS 
DORCHESTER 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 


Tel. 369 


We specialise in 
CLOCKS, 
have a large stock 


and 


William and Mary 
Marqueterie Long- 
case Clock by 
Thomas Johnson, 
circa 1695. Height 
7-ft. 3-in. 














ARTHUR CHURCHILL LTD. 


Welbeck 6562 








ELISABETH 


Empress of Russia, 1741 


oa) TAY | 
PETROVNA 
1762 | 
For one person in England who knows this name l] 


* a he | 
a hundred will be familiar with that of Peter the 
Great her father. 


A vivacious and extraordinary beauty, she found 
herself threatened with imprisonment in a con- 
vent, not a life for which her earlier career had 
fitted her. Almost single-handed she contrived 


to seize the throne and thereafter to prove herself 
no less a statesman than her illustrious predecessor 
of England. 

For, two hundred years ago, Elisabeth was stead- 
fastly proclaiming the necessity of rendering the 
King of Prussia for ever harmless to his neighbours, 
and that object only her sudden death prevented. 
Such foresight deserved recognition and it so 
happens that an_ English-founded glasshouse 
made and engraved, at Petersburg, fine goblets 








for her table. They bear her cipher and some her 
portrait in miniature. 
We offer a few at very low prices, as also the | 
specimen illustrated, as fine a portrait as has ever | 

been engraved on glass, for a commensurate sum. 
34, Marylebone Hligh S$ | 
o4, Marylebone tigh Street | 
e i 
W.1 
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|, Rose & Crown Yard, King Street, St. James's, S.W.1 


ABBEY 6440 





(Member of the British 
Antique Dealers’ Association) 


Old English 
Furniture 


An exceedingly fine carved 
mahogany Chippendale Side 
Table with original gadroon 
border top, from the Collec- 
tion of the late Lord Rothermere 


and LONDON ROAD, 


SUNNINGDALE, Berks. | 
ASCOT 1060 
— 
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THE SPANISH ART GALLERY vr. 


Works of Art 
Tapestries and Textiles 


TOMAS HARRIS, wr. 


Old Master Paintings 


6, Chesterfield Gardens, Curzon Street, 
London, W.1 


Telephone : MAYFAIR 8764, 8765 Telegrams : BARMASTER, LONDON 























The Strollers Aut Shep 


H. E MENDELSSOH 


Antiques 
Works of Art 


Bric a Brac 


10 Davies Street, London, W.1 
on 2 Cables, STROLLER po, Lonpon 


Phone, MAYFAIR, 5426 s, Wes 





A CORNER OF ONE OF OUR SHOWROOMS 
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HOTSPUR ~ RICHMOND 


LTD. Members of the B.A.D.A 


m=“ 417th & 18th CENTURY ENGLISH FURNITURE. 2%. 
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TopZof table 


Streatham Lodge, Sheen Road 


Richmond, Surrey 





Wm. and Mary walnut Piquet Table on Tripod stand, Streatham Lodge is a large 17th century house adjoining the Rite Cineana, 4 minutes from 
decorated with arabesque Marquetry. (Almost identical to the Station and approximately 30 minutes trom Piccadilly 
the example illustrated in Macquoid’s Dictionary of English Furniture, 


of HITCHIN $ Lov. 
Old English Chintzes. 


1 
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The Manor House at Hitchin is equally well-known for its 
collection of unrestored Old-English furniture and for its 


reproductions of Eighteenth Century chintzes, etc. 
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Our many customers will be glad to know that even in 
wartime we still have a very large stock of these materials 
averaging 6/- yard 31” wide) which, together with some 
suitable linings, are coupon free. 

Now is the time to buy these chintzes and damiasks, etc., 
as they cannot be repeated till after the war at increased 
prices. They are the most beautiful materials in existence 
for curtains and settees and upholstering old furniture. 


Please describe the colours required when writing for 
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samples or cuttings. 
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The Doorway of The Manor House 


at Hitchin, Herts The Manor House, Hitchin, Herts. | 
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REYNOLDS PORTRAITS IN 
SCOTLAND 


[: is no coincidence that connoisseurship of English 


Painting is a purely national affair. Students and 

scholars of all nationalities have made the history of 
French, Netherlandish, Italian, German, Russian or 
Chinese painting the study of their lives; but there is 
hardly a student of art outside the English-speaking 
world who has any real appreciation of British painting, 
not to speak of “‘ specialising in it.”’ 

British painting, and particularly its achievements 
prior to the Turner period, can in fact be appreciated by 
foreigners only after they have spent very many years in 
this country. Indeed, not only must they have lived 
here, but also would they have had to acquire an intimate 
knowledge of costume and conditions of English life in 
town and country, past and present. Especially is this 
true of the great epoch in British portrait painting, as 
represented by the names of Reynolds, Romney, Gains- 
borough and Raeburn, for their @uvre was the product of 
environment to a stronger degree than was almost any 
other school, with the possible exceptions of Dutch 
XVIIth-century genre painting and the French art of the 
rococo. 

Reynolds certainly was the most typical of the leading 
English painters of that period, and that for several 
reasons: he was himself consciously part of the society 
he lived in, he was at home in it and he admired and 
acquired the habits and ways of thinking of that society. 
His job he knew thoroughly, he wrote about it in an 
authoritative way, he loved it, and his deserved success 
was unprecedented. If there was ever a portrait painter 
whose fame was wide-spread, it was Sir Joshua. Whether 
his fees for.a portrait ranged from £12 to £48, as they 
did in 1755, or from £50 to £200 as in 1782, he could 
never for a day complain of lack of commissions. [If it 
were still necessary to find evidence for Reynolds’s 
unique popularity one could hardly put forward better 
proof for it than the fact that among his patrons were a 
great many aristocratic Scotsmen, who came to the most 
English of English painters to have their portraits ‘‘ done 
in oils.” 

However, it is not the purpose of this article to stress 
in any way the Scottish element in the artist’s @uvre, 
but to draw attention to a number of unpublished and 
even unrecorded portraits by his hand which I happened 
to come across in some old Scottish private collections. 

Probably the earliest of these portraits is the fine bust 
of Mr. Buller of Trenant, now in the possession of Lord 
Elphinstone, K.T., at Carberry Tower, Midlothian 
(Fig. I). Although there is in the same collection a 
portrait of this sitter’s wife by Reynolds (engraved by 
R. Josey, 1866), Mr. Buller’s portrait has for a long time 
been regarded as a work by John Zoffany. Indications 
of some stylistic resemblance to Zoffany can certainly not 
be denied in this picture, but the brushwork is entirely 
Reynolds’s. It was, I understand, due to the efforts of 
Sir Hew Dalrymple that documentary evidence was 
brought to light, from which Sir Joshua’s authorship 
could be proved beyond doubt. 





BY K. E. 


MAISON 


Not later than the mid-1760’s (probably painted in 
1765) is the very powerful bust-portrait of Alexander, 
roth Earl of Eglinton, who died in 1769, at the age of 
46 years (Fig. II). The young earl is here portrayed in a 
dark-red coat and gold-braided black doublet, wearing 
a white muffler and black tie. Attire and pose are obvi- 
ously identical in this picture and the other version in the 
Sir Abe Bailey collection, recently included in that 
remarkable gift to the South African people. Of that 
portrait I only know a small reproduction! from which it 
appears that the picture is not quite clean and it would 
therefore be all the more inappropriate to say anything 
disadvantageous about it. In the portrait here reproduced 
the oblique gaze of the sitter might seem rather more 
expressive, and the modelling of the face perhaps a shade 
finer. While such details cannot finally be pronounced 
upon without comparison of the originals, it may be a 
point in favour of our version that it is still owned by a 
direct descendant of the sitter, the Earl of Eglinton and 
Winton. It hangs at Skelmorlie Castle, Ayrshire, where 
I had the owner’s kind permission to have a photograph 
taken of it. Although there is another portrait of Lord 
Eglinton by Reynolds in existence, depicting him in 
Highland Dress, it is not at Skelmorlie Castle. 

Also hitherto entirely unnoticed by Reynolds’s 
biographers is another excellent bust-portrait, in the 
possession of the Earl of Home, K.T., at the Hirsel, 
Coldstream. It represents the youthful Henry, 3rd Duke 
of Buccleuch, fair-haired and wearing a dark-brown coat 
over a blue riband, and the Star of the Thistle. The 
duke must have posed for the master on various occasions, 
as Reynolds’s diary mentions his name in six different 
years between 1759 and 1773. The portrait here repro- 
duced (Fig. III) can safely be dated about 1770, which 
would mean that the sitter was at that time 24 years of 
age. It might be of interest to mention here that Adam 
Smith, the famous author of ‘“‘ The Wealth of Nations”, 
resigned his University Chair in favour of the post of 
travel companion and tutor to the young duke and his 
brother, a post which secured him an annuity of £300. 
His pupil, in his later years, became a prominent figure 
in Scottish literary circles. He was elected first President 
of the Edinburgh Royal Society and was a great friend 
of Sir Walter Scott. 

Among several other portraits by Reynolds dating from 
the decade previous to 1770, which are still unnoticed 
and hitherto unpublished in Scottish collections, I can 
here only mention a few. Also in the Earl of Home’s 
possession is the pompous full-length of Margaret, 
Duchess of Douglas, wearing State robes, a representative 
picture supposed to have been painted on the occasion 
of the Coronation of George III. Actually, the painter 
recorded her sittings at various times from 1762 to 1769. 
An apparently second version of this picture was formerly 
in the well-known Wertheimer collection. Another 
, Editorial, in Burlington Magazine, Sept , 1941, plate ILB. 

* E. K. Waterhouse, Reynolds (1941) p. 57—Graves and Cronin list such a picture 


(30 by 25 ins.) as hanging in Windsor Castle. A study for this portrait was 
formerly in the possession of the Independent Art Gallery 
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Ab ig. II. NDER, L OF 
(Above) Fig. 1. MR. BULLER OF TRENANT oe Se A oe C 


In the Collection of Lord Elphinstone, K.T. In the possession of the Earl of Eglinton and Winton 


(Below) Fig. IV. SIR JOHN HUSSEY, LATER 
(Below) Fig. III. HENRY, 3rp DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH LORD DELAVAL 


In the possession of the Earl of Home, K.T. In the collection of the Earl of Wemyss 
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REYNOLDS PORTRAITS 


(Above) Fig. VV. ELIZABETH, COUNTESS OF 
ANCRUM 


In the Collection of Sir Ian Forbes Leith, Bt. 


(Below) Fig. VII. GEORGE, 8TH EARL OF 
DALHOUSIE 


In the Collection of Mrs. Edith C. Broun Lindsay 
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IN SCOTLAND 





(Above) Fig. VI. MAJOR JOHN ANDRE 
Private Collection, Kinross-shire 


(Below) 


Fig. VIII. MISS FRANCES KEMBLE 
Private Collection, Midlothian 
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representative picture, the full-length of Sir Philip 
Ainslie of Pilton, is at Darnaway Castle, Morayshire, in 
the collection of the Earl of Moray. Although rather in 
need of being cleaned and restored, this portrait is still 
most impressive and worthy of all possible attention. 
James Scott’s engraving of it, dating only from 1876, 
was made not after this original (1763), but after Sir 
Henry Raeburn’s fine copy of it. 

As an excellent specimen of Reynolds’s occasionally 
somewhat hard technique during that period, Fig. IV 
reproduces the Earl of Wemyss’s portrait of Sir John 
Hussey, afterwards Lord Delaval, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The apparent hardness in this picture, 
however, is more than outweighed by the truly masterful 
brushwork and extremely clever contrasting of strong 
colours which are mainly blue, silver and different shades 
of white. This portrait was painted in 1767, before Sir 
John was raised to the peerage, and exhibited at the 
Academy in 1786. 

Of the four portraits which seem to exist of Elizabeth, 
Countess of Ancrum, the unknown version in the posses- 
sion of Sir Ian Forbes Leith, Bt., is here reproduced for 
the first time (Fig. V). It must have been painted towards 
1770, when the Countess was about 25 years old. Eliza- 
beth Fortescue, who married the Earl of Ancrum at the 
age of 18, was a well-known figure in Scottish Society 
at that time, as she was the wife of the heir to the Lothian 
title. Her portraits in oil and in miniature are numerous, 
the best known being probably another by Reynolds, in 
the collection of Lord Rosebery. 

Two portraits, very different in character, but both 
painted in the early 1770's, are reproduced in Figs. VI 
and VII. Probably the earlier of the two is the fascinating 
bust of Major John André, still belonging to a descendant 
of Mr. Haig, who bought the picture at the Northwick 
sale in 1859. John André must have been a very remark- 
able young man: born and educated in Geneva, he was 
the son of a Swiss merchant who lived in London. In his 
early twenties an unhappy love affair caused him to 
desert his father’s business and his country of choice and 
he joined the British Army in America. There his extra- 
ordinary abilities were soon realized by his superior 
officers and within a very few years he climbed to the 
rank of Adjutant-General. When involved in dealings 
with Benedict Arnold, who was plotting the betrayal of 
West Point to the British, he was caught wearing civilian 
clothes by an American patrol and in 1780 hanged at 
Tappan, N.Y., as a spy. His remains were later trans- 
ferred to this country and a memorial erected to him at 
Westminster Abbey. Of the few men for whom the 
British Army ever went into mourning he was probably 
the youngest. 

The other portrait is that of George, 8th Earl of 
Dalhousie, wearing Peer’s robes. He is seated in an 
arm-chair before a green curtain, while his right arm 
rests on a table beside his coronet : a favourite pose for a 
representative portrait. This very fine picture, which 
was painted in 1775, when the sitter was 35 years old, 
was left by General Ramsay to Susanne Broun Lindsay, 
née Dalhousie, and is now in the collection of Mrs. Edith 
C. Broun Lindsay at Colstoun, near Haddington. 
Reynolds seems to have omitted to note sittings or receipts 
for this portrait in his diary, as neither Armstrong 
nor Graves and Cronin mention the name in their 
catalogues. 





Of all the artist’s portraits referred to here the latest 
and probably the finest is that of Miss Frances Kemble, 
now in a private collection near Edinburgh (Fig. VIII). 
The portrait, which was engraved three times, has really 
been made famous by J. Jones’s mezzotint in colours, 
published in 1786, i.e. three years after the original was 
painted. When it was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1784, Walpole had nothing but praise for it, and the 
other critics seem to have shared his opinion. Some 
of them, however, could not suppress unamiable remarks 
with regard to the likeness. ‘‘Miss Kemble wants resem- 
blance,”” wrote the Morning Chronicle, while the Morning 
Herald's critic was more outspoken when remarking on 
“ the flattering likeness of the lady for whom it is meant,”’ 
although he continued by praising the work as being 
“finished in Sir Joshua’s best manner.” Looked upon 
as an artistic achievement, this portrait can surely be 
ranked among Reynolds’s finest works of that period, and 
it is to be regretted that it has only once been shown in 
public during the last fifty years, when exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in rgro. 

Systematic search for further important but unre- 
corded or unnoticed examples of English Art now in 
Scottish private possession would undoubtedly lead to 
most satisfactory, if not surprising, results. As far as 
Reynolds is concerned, one can safely say that a very 
great number of such works by his hand could still be 
brought to the attention of the art-loving public. 


EXHIBITIONS 


A ROUND OF VISITS BY HERBERT FURST 


BRITISH AND FRENCH PAINTINGS AT THE 
GALLERIES OF ALEX REID & LEFEVRE, LTD. 


HAT will happen to the artists of the French 
W School, so popular for at least two generations in 
this country, now that France seems to be 
Vichyously devoted to the service of its conquerors ? 
Shall we preserve that suave and commendable detach- 
ment as we have preserved against the German composers ? 
Personally, I think that a little cold douche of prejudice 
in general might do no harm, for we have been a little 
too willing to accept the Ecole de Paris because it was 
de Paris. Nothing should abate our reverence for 
Renoir, our love of Boudin, our affection for the Anglo- 
French Sisley, for Vuillard, and Braque, and, in varying 
degrees, for Derain frequently, Lurgat and Dufy at 
times. Cézanne is now hors de concours, and I for one hope 
that, if we must grant the naive Rousseau, le Douanier, 
the quality of his defect, we shall have done with Bau- 
chant—and this in spite of the fact that the Tate Gallery 
has recently honoured this painter with a purchase. 
These are, therefore, my personal “ reactions ” to the 
Ecole de Paris evoked by a visit to this Show ; but this is 
still, and in spite of the war, a free country, so we are 
each entitled to our opinions. As to the English Section, 
I find myself most attracted by Stanley Spencer’s ‘‘ Apple 
Tree in Snow,” and “ Cottage Garden,” especially the 
latter, though it tantalizingly limits the field of vision ; 
one would like to know what went on beyond the four 
confines of the frame. The next attraction is Ben 
Nicholson's ‘‘ Composition ” ; there is ‘‘ nothing in it,” 
(continued on page 97) 
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Two FAMOUS CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS—BEAUMONT AND 
BECKFOR D-II BY HERBERT FURST 


BECKFORD THE MAN 

“NAHE fate of books, a Latin tag reminds us, depends 

"| on the capacity of the reader—and, we may add, 

vice versa. At any rate, had little William Beck- 
ford not got hold of a translation of the Arabian Nights, 
before his guardian, the Earl of Chatham, could forbid it, 
his life would have worn very different colours. As it 
was, those strange Oriental tales—and the Orient, not 
Rome, is the source of all romance—fired his young 
imagination, kindling a flame that even old age could not 
extinguish. 

The old man, remembering his coming-of-age 
celebrations in his 79th year, has left a record of his 
Schwaermerei so approving, nostalgic and to the present 
generations—even the older ones—so strange that I may 
be forgiven for quoting from it at some length ; it helps 
at any rate to explain his temperament and many of his 
activities in later life. 

The time is Christmas, 1781. 

““ Immured we were ‘ au pied de la lettre,’’’ (I quote 
from J. W. Oliver’s book) “for three days following— 
doors and windows so strictly closed that neither 
common daylight nor commonplace visitors could get 
in or even peep in—careworn visages were ordered 
to keep aloof—no sunk-in mouths or furroughed 
foreheads were permitted to meet our eye.”” (One cannot 
help reading the personal pronoun as the pluralis majesta- 
tis.) ‘* Our société was extremely youthful and lovely to 
look upon. . . . Throughout the arched halls and vast 
apartments we ranged in prevailed a soft and tempered 
radiance—distributed with much skill under the direction 
of Loutherbourg, himself a mystagogue. . . . The solid 
Egyptian Hall looked as if hewn out of a living rock... 
interminable staircase . . . deep as the wall in the pyramid 

. . and when you looked up . . . lost in vapour. . 
Through all these suites did we roam and wander— 
too often hand in hand—strains of music swelling forth 
at intervals—sometimes the organ—sometimes concerted 
pieces in which the greatest singers then in Europe— 
Pacchierotti, Tenducci and Rauzzini . . . joined.”’ (Beckiord 
claimed to have had lessons from Mozart when the 
master was only nine years old and the pupil five, and 
that the air ‘‘ Non pit andrai,” in the ‘* Marriage of 
Figaro,”’ was hit upon by Mozart as a theme for an 
exercise in improvisation by his pupil.) Beckford goes 
on to describe how the music melted ‘‘ the most beloved, 
the most susceptible of my fair companions to tears . 
Here nothing resembl d the comm n forms and usages. . . 
vapour of wood aloes placed low on the silken carpets in 
porcelain salvers of richest Japan . . . and that every sense 
might in turn receive its blandishments, tables covered 
with delicious viands and fragrant flowers—glided forth 
by the aid of mechanism at stated intervals. . . . It was 
in short the realization of romance in its most extravagant 
intensity.” ‘‘ No wonder,” he ends his note, ‘‘ such 
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scenery inspired the description of the Halls of Eblis. I 
composed Vathek immediately upon my return to town, 
thoroughly imbued with all that passed at Fonthill during 
this voluptuous festival.” 

Here you have not only the author of Vathek in 
embryo, but the whole man, who later once said of 
himself, though then only in respect of religion: “I 
am just what I have always been . . . an Amateur, a 
Dilletante, a Connoisseur perhaps, but no Professor.” 
Beckford is indeed to-day mainly remembered on account 
of his romance Vathek as the best amateur author in the 
history of literature. With that, however, we are not here 
concerned ; but in order to appreciate his place as a 
connoisseur and collector one must look a little further 
into his background, both material and spiritual. 

In the material sense there was his alderman father, 
William Beckford, Lord Mayor of London and Member 
of Parliament, with his Jamaican plantations and twelve 
hundred slaves as the main sources of his wealth. This 
allowed the son as a young man of 22 to travel in such 
pomp on the Continent that he was once taken for the 
Emperor of Austria. His suite filled three carriages 
which were preceded with outriders and followed by 
servants with reserves of horses. In his train on this 
occasion were his physician, Everhardt, his musician, 
Burton, his artist, J. R. Cozens, whose father, Alexander, 
had a great if questionable influence on Beckford. On 
another occasion a private orchestra consisting of seven 
musicians was sent on in advance; and a few years 
later his suite included not only his physician, but his 
maitre d’hétel, his baker, his valet and three footmen. 

All his life Beckford lived en prince and indeed there 
were many princes of the blood and rulers of duodecimal 
continental states whose income was nothing like as 
great as his. 

So much for his material background. 

As to his spiritual background we have already 
alluded to the influence of the Arabian Nights and of 
Alexander Cozens, an alleged son of Peter the Great by 
an English mistress, a story for which there seems to be 
no more foundation in fact than that Cozens’ father was 
an Englishman in the service of the Czar. Alexander 
Cozens, who had been drawing master at Eton for some 
years, served Beckford in the like capacity. We get a 
glimpse of the influence of master upon pupil from a 
letter written by Beckford from Florence in 1780. 

‘““. . . I thought I should have gone wild upon first 
setting my feet in the Gallery and when I beheld such 
ranks of Statues, such treasures of gems and bronzes— 
I fell into a delightful delirium—which none but Souls 
like ours experience, and, unable to check my rapture, 
flew madly from Bust to Bust, from Cabinet to 
Cabinet like a Butterfly bewildered in a Universe of 
Flowers.”’ 

It will be seen that Beckford anticipated the Souls 
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and the Grosvenor Gallery aesthetes of Gilbert and 
Sullivan by a hundred years. 

A few days earlier young Beckford, confirming our 
XXth century comment, had written to Fanny 
Burney : 

‘* Give me but secure retirement with those I love, 
surround me with impervious forests and keep off the 
world, keep off Ministers, Generals, Senators, Courtiers, 
pedants and sectaries. ... Let me dream away my existence 
in the lap of illusions.” 

Beckford was to the end of his days, and in spite of 
the fact that he attempted to enter the world—he was 
for ten years a member of parliament—an ingrained 
“* escapist,”’ a temperament which an income of a hundred 
thousand a year tends naturally to encourage. In point 
of fact he nearly suffered shipwreck through it. He 
conceived what modern schoolgirls call a pash—probably 
nothing more soul-searing—for a number of persons of 
both sexes and different ages, and indulged in the illusion 
which this engendered so openly that his moral reputation 
suffered more severely than his conduct, it would seem, 
really warranted. When matters came to a head he was 
driven into exile for ten years of his life. In spite of 
attempts to regain through parliamentary and even 
diplomatic activities the normal position of an English 
gentleman of his quality, the injustice which he felt he 
had suffered drove him back to his youthful desire to 
surround himself with the nearest substitute for “‘ im- 
pervious forests " and to “‘ keep off the world.” 

Thus one of the first things he did on returning to 
England and taking up residence at Fonthill was to 
encircle his land with a wall seven or eight miles in extent, 
much to the annoyance of his fox-hunting neighbours, 
denizens of a part of “‘ the world ”’ he had detested from 
his youth. In the charming letter to his mother which I 
have already quoted in the Introduction, and which was, 
as a matter of fact, written in 1777, not the 1780's as I 
had erroneously stated, he had condemned those who 
gloried in horses. 

Ten years later, when he is mibetine on his grandiose 
Fonthill Abbey schemes, he cannot help reverting to 
the same subject. Since the letter, likewise addressed to 
his mother, contains his justification for this grandest of 
his “‘ illusions,”’ the realization of what after all was only 
a mock Abbey, I quote this whole passage : 

‘“., . As these operations . . . are all going on together 
without interruption, like the different Wheels of a great 
Machine, I need not tell you that I have the satisfaction 
of giving Employment to some hundreds of People in 
one way or another. If this is doing any good or Service 
with my Fortune, and that, you know, is my meaning in 
most of these occupations, I may, I suppose, content 
myself with my own interior approbation ; but do not 
think me so ridiculous as to imagine I am doing myself 
half the Credit in the World in general which I should do 
by keeping a Pack or two of Hounds, giving Hunting 
Dinners and bumpering port and Madeira with Country 
Squires, running for the Sweepstakes at Salisbury Races, 
figuring at a County Ball or a Mayor’s Feast... .” 
(Oliver.) 

No one was allowed to intrude upon him or to witness 
his “‘ operations ” and their result, as more and more 
people wished to do, and in this respect he was no respecter 
of persons. People, even the Great, even his friends, 
were only admitted as an honour conferred upon them ; 
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his orders had to be strictly obeyed, and employees 
dismissed if they contravened them. 

Thus he writes to the Hon. Colonel Murray, who had 
attempted to intercede in such a case : 

. You, Sir, placed in a distinguished post in the 
Army, cannot be but peculiarly aware of the value and 
necessity of strict Discipline, and must, of course, be 
convinced that Order cannot possibly be preserved among 
the lower Classes but by the severest requisition of their 
Duty and exemplary marks of displeasure upon the 
infringement.”” (Melville.) 

Thus speaks the feudal lord of the Manor; but in 
fact he fancied himself more in the role of a Renaissance 
ruler, not only keeping the lower classes in order, but also 
admitting to his court only those whose cultivated minds 
he respected; not excluding flatterers, perhaps, but 
certainly scorning the uncultured of his own class. Still, 
it is curious that with his quite genuine anxiety to be a 
good landlord and employer and to succour the “ deserv- 
ing "’ poor, he who had sat in Parliament with Wilberforce 
could lightly declare himself unmoved by ‘‘ 600,000 black, 
yellow and mezzotint slaves’ except in so far as their 
emancipation affected the sources of his wealth. In 
the end his West Indian possessions did in fact cause him 
considerable losses, forcing him eventually to abandon 
Fonthill and its grandiose undertakings, and to retire to 
Bath. He died a rich man nevertheless. 

The older he grew, the more he hated “‘ the world.” 
In his 74th year he wrote a letter to a Swiss friend, of 
which the following is a translation. Beckford was 
bilingual, and his Vathek, which was first written in 
French, is not the least remarkable because it is the only 
piece by an Englishman which has its original place in 
French literature. 

“‘ There is nothing of the countryside left. . . . Every- 
where, Gas and Steam; the same eddies of dense and 
fetid smoke ; the same vulgar and commercial aspect, 
whichever way one turns ; impious artifice spitting into 
the face of Mother Nature who will soon find her children 
turned into automata and machines.” It is as if a vision 
had been granted to him of our own times. 

These bits and snatches from his biography are 
intended only to give some idea of the personality of this 
eminent connoisseur and collector, and of his material 
and mental background. 

To them we must, for completeness’ sake, add the 
following. 

He had married in 1783 Lady Margaret Gordon, sole 
surviving daughter of Charles, fourth Earl of Aboyne, 
by whom he had two daughters; but his wife died a 
few days after the second daughter was born, in 1786. 
He had been passionately devoted to his wife and the 
fact that vile slander made him responsible for her death 
cast a shadow on the rest of his life and helps to account 
for much of his later contempt for humanity. 

His death occurred on May 2, 1844. His tomb on 
the summit of Lansdowne Hill, Bath, is a simple piece 
of work, “not the flamboyant thing one might have 
expected of him.” (Oliver.) It bears an inscription 
from one of his own verses, written at Fonthill, thirty 
years before. 

Eternal Power 
Grant me through obvious clouds one transient gleam, 
Of thy bright essence in my dying hour. 
o Dy ) Dy 
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TWO FAMOUS CONNOISSEURS AND COLLECTORS 


BECKFORD THE CONNOISSEUR AND COLLECTOR 


We may now try to escape with Beckford into the lap 
of his illusions, so far as they concerned him as a dilettante, 
a connoisseur and a collector, and I think we shall find 
that his dilettante illusions came to an end with his 
Fonthill Abbey fiasco, and that as a connoisseur and 
collector he lost more and more of his illusions and 
turned into a shrewd realist. 

It is characteristic of his mind in its first period that 
the Fonthill Abbey venture which made his name as 
famous as his Vathek had its origins not so much in his 
devotion to art but in his dreams of illusion; was in 
fact conceived as an elaborate set piece in his landscape 
architecture. The “‘ landscape ” was the thing. On the 
grounds of Fonthill he lavished thought and money and 
the labour of an army of gardeners and workmen. Within 
the seven or eight miles perimeter of the brick wall 
enclosure, he planted ‘“‘ millions of trees,” and had 
designed and contrived the drives through it so that one 
could make a journey of twenty-two miles, every turn 
of the road revealing new vistas and romantic beauties, 
around the old Fonthill. The new “ Abbey ” became 
its crowning glory. It was at first conceived, it seems, 
as an artificial ruin, after the romantic fashion of the 
XVIIIth century. The nucleus of this ruin was to have been 
an oratory, a shrine of St. Anthony of Padua, his adopted 
saint. The architect he engaged for the purpose was 
James Wyatt, known to architects as the Reviver of 
Gothic architecture, but to archaeologists as the Destroyer 
because of the harm he did to old buildings through his 
restorations. 

The whole venture began with Beckford’s letter 
to Wyatt from Lisbon on April 10, 1794, in which he 
informed him that he wanted “a sort of tabernacle with 
curtains and lamps and two candelabra and six altar 
candlesticks. All these ‘ holy implements ’ may be made 
in Portugal at a very trifling expense—the lamps of 
bronze, the candelabra of wood—provided you will 
settle the proportion and design. As I have some beautiful 
straw-coloured silk ready,”’ he goes on, “‘ I have thought 
of hanging round the whole roum silk curtains of these 
materials. The recess, I rather think, should be of 
another colour, perhaps lilac, but upon this also I beg your 
advice.” (Melville.) One sees it is the typical dilettante’s 
day dream seeking realization. Beckford was at that time 
the kind of “ half-catholic’’ which he thought every 
lover of art must be, but it is clear that his *‘ appetite for 
humouring St. Anthony,” to use his own words, sprang 
less from the worship of religion than from that of art. 
The dream eventually grew into the Abbey—312 feet 
from north to south, 270 feet from east to west, two main 
galleries about 80 feet in height, a central octagon, 120 
feet high, ‘‘ the loftiest room in any private house,’”’ and 
a tower 300 feet in height. So anxious was the Dreamer 
to see his fancy materialize that he allowed no time for the 
more enduring qualities to receive proper consideration. 
Instead of stone and brick the edifice was built of timber 
and cement, with consequences that might have been 
anticipated, says Melville. ‘‘A strong wind acting 
suddenly upon a large flag attached to a pole brought 
down the whole structure of the Tower.” It was rebuilt 
but fell again, in 1825, under, or rather on, the new 
owner, another eccentric of the name of John Farquhar, 
whose only comment on that occasion was ‘‘ Now it is 
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not too big for me to live in.” 

It is not our purpose here to describe the Abbey or 
its contents in detail, the less so as there is considerable 
doubt as to the exact nature of the latter. Most of the 
stuff seems to have been acquired mainly with an eye to 
its decorative effect or its alleged historical importance. 
Beckford gave, inter alia, special attention to heraldic 
features calculated to impress the spectator with his 
descent ‘‘ paternally or maternally from all the barons of 
Magna Charta.”’ In this respect the only indisputable 
genealogical fact seems to be that he was descended from 
a Maidenhead tailor and his son, Thomas, who before 
he became alderman and Sheriff of London and a knight, 
seems, as ‘“‘ Young Captain Beckford, the slopseller,”’ 
to have done an unstated but rather questionable bit of 
“‘ business ”’ with Samuel Pepys. 

Beckford had, it is said, spent some £273,000 on 
his dream, an expense too colossal even for him with his 
diminished revenues from his West Indian possessions 
to bear. He decided to sell his property. The business 
was put into the hands of Christie who advertised the sale 
by auction of both the Abbey and its contents. This 
announcement created such an interest that no less than 
72,000 copies of the catalogue were sold. But the sale of 
the property as advertised did not take place, the afore- 
mentioned Farquhar having acquired it by private 
contract as a speculation for £330,000. The sale of the 
collections by auction in the following year caused an 
even greater sensation leading to the outpouring of a 
torrent of ridicule on Beckford’s taste. Conspicuous 
amongst its detractors was William Hazlitt. But Beckford 
was grievously wronged. The auctioneer, Phillips, 
had ‘* peppered ”’ the collection with all sorts of items 
that had no connection with Fonthill. In fact Beckford 
definitely told Cyrus Redding : ‘‘ I sold but little of what 
I valued. . . . Do not suppose that more than half of what 
was sold at Fonthill was mine. I disposed of my super- 
fluous furniture, for which I had no use, and also of 
some costly things not of much utility—suitable there 
only.”” This seems to confirm the view here expressed 
that in his early phase he was prompted more by furnish- 
ing values and association than by any considerations of 
intrinsic importance from the collector’s point of view. 
There is however this further proof of the probability 
that his taste was unformed as yet. The famous Mrs. 
Delany who had visited Fonthill House—not the Abbey— 
wrote to a friend: ‘‘ To-day we have been to see Mr. 
Beckford’s Fonthill, where you wou’d have been provoked 
to see fine Titians, pell mell with daubings of Capali... . 
The mixture of good and bad pictures was hideous." 
James Storer’s description of the Abbey also indicates 
that such a mixture continued there. 

After leaving Fonthill Beckford went to live at Bath ; 
and though there too he was not happy until he had 
indulged in extensive landscape gardening architecture, 
including another “‘ folly,” the one hundred and thirty 
feet high Lansdowne Tower, it is at Bath that he 
emerges from his first so dangerous, thereafter so costly 
day-dreaming as an alternately enthusiastic and raging, 
eccentric and realistic, impatient and businesslike 
collector. Of these different moods his correspondence 
gives ample and often amusing evidence. 

One thing that infuriated him was to be outbid at 
auctions. Thus he writes to one of his agents: “.. . 
“One hundred nicely executed drawings given up to Bohn 
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for £5 1os.! For £5 10s. to Bohn!! To Bohn for 
£5 1tos.!!! Grant me patience, gracious Heaven ! 
One hundred drawings to Bohn for £5 10s. ! To Bohn !! 
To Bohn!!! I shall never recover this stroke. It is 
worse than palsey.” 

This Bohn was one of his worst bétes noires; but 
he employed Bohn’s son, H. G. Bohn, as an agent in the 
friendliest manner. “‘I propose coming to town very 
shortly,” he writes to him on one occasion, “‘ and hope 
we shall meet next Wednesday, gth, for ‘ despatch of 
business ’ between the hours of 4 and 5. You will find 
me all agog. ALL ARDOUR, ALL INTREPIDITY. 
...” He was then eighty years of age. In another letter, 
written in his eighty-third year, occurs this passage 
concerning the Strawberry Hill sale. Walpole and his 
Strawberry Hill was another ‘ red rag’ to him. “‘ S[traw- 
berry] Hill has given Mr. Beckford a confirmed ‘ nausea ’ 
for puffed sales .. . little impromptus with catalogues 
(at the 11th hour) are far preferable.” 

In 1843 he writes: ‘‘ Southey’s library, replete with 
Spanish and Portuguese literature ’’ (this was one of 
Beckford’s special subjects) “‘is to be sold at Leigh 
Sotheby’s. Let me conjure you, my dear Sir, to be on the 
watch and send me an Early Catalogue. My Commis- 
sions are likely to be numerous as this collection interests 
me very much.” 

And finally—only ten days before his death—we 
have this kind of letter : 

“* The Nodier ; the Nodier !’’ (this was apparently the 
French connoisseur who had ‘ discovered’ Constable) “I 
must have that Cat. by any means—and at any cost. You 
have carte blanche to procure it. There appears nothing 
for me at Southey’s—it is dull as the luggage train. . . .” 

If these excerpts from his letters (which Melville 
prints in full) give us a vivid picture of his enthusiasm 
and mental vigour unto his last there is this comment 
which clearly demonstrates his businesslike approval. 
To another of his agents, G. Clarke, he writes: ‘‘ Was 
the Elzevir Czsar so very fine, so very tall? If it was I 
wish you had tried for it. Giving a lift to Elzevirs is 
politic, as we have so supreme a stock.” 

Giving a lift to Elzevirs is politic as we have so supreme 
a stock is the sentiment of a shrewd dealer. Beckford’s 
books and manuscripts contained, apart from collections 
of Aldines and Elzevirs, not only curious and inter- 
esting volumes, but choice bindings from the libraries 
of distinguished owners, amongst such Francis I, Diane 
de Poictiers, and Madame de Pompadour. 

He was as particular in respect of bindings as he was 
‘‘ nice about impressions,” to use his own words in regard 
to engravings. The sale of his library realized £73,551 ; 
a collection of five hundred engraved works of Van Dyck 
alone, in consequence of their fine quality, no less than 
£2,850. 

Beckford bought what pleased him, what suited his 
taste and also the particular space they were to fill in 
his rooms. Whatever “* mistakes” he may have made, 
the fact that his collection of pictures included Giovanni 
Bellini’s ‘“‘ Doge" and Raphael’s ‘‘ St. Catherine ”’ is 
sufficient cause for applauding it, and even though 
Ruskin condemned his Perugino—the Virgin and Child 
(now like the others in our National Gallery), as “‘ a mere 
insult to his name,” it still figures as authentic in the 
catalogue. The Bellini cost the Gallery £630; the 
Perugino £800, whilst the Raphael with two others, two 
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Holy Families by Mazzolino and Garofalo, respectively, 
£7350, which suggests that Beckford underrated the 
Bellini and threw in the Mazzolino and Garofalo as 
“* make-weights.”’ 

Storer and indeed Beckford himself are loud in the 
praise of his Japan. It is not clear, however, whether the 
word always denotes the same kind of thing, sometimes 
it means porcelain, at other times lacquer. We know that 
he “* would not disgrace his house with Chinese furniture, 
Horace Walpole would not have suffered it in his 
toyshop at Strawberry Hill.” This apparently refers to 
European Chinoiseries. 


CONCLUSION 


In comparing Sir George Beaumont with William 
Beckford as connoisseurs and collectors, one notes that 
both were children of their age, both were cultured gentle- 
men; but Beaumont’s “‘ taste ’’ was correct, that is to say 
intellectual ; Beckford was both more emotional and 
more intelligent. He relied, that is to say, on his own 
judgment, and not on supposedly abstract laws. Beau- 
mont was more public spirited and altruistic ; Beckford 
was entirely self-centred ; his altruism took the form of 
responsibility for his employees and the poor. 

It is, I think, an open question which of the two types 
of mind is better for the world at large, but one cannot 
help feeling that Beaumont’s educational aims in the 
direction of “‘ breeding ” artists, and improving public 
“taste ’ was probably less useful and effective than 
Beckford’s practical employment of architects and 
craftsmen and the help he gave to those dependent upon 
him. 

Both types however belong to an age that is now pass- 
ing—the feudal age of responsibility and the industrial 
age of concentrated wealth, which included the industry 
of Beckford’s twelve hundred slaves—eventually emanci- 
pated. To sum up: it is this country which produced 
the first great connoisseurs and collectors in a modern 
sense ; it is also this country which was the first to 
emancipate the slaves. 
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PRISONERS OF WAR 


The Chief Officer of the Postal Censorship depart- 
ment informs us that permission has now been obtained 
for Prisoners of War to receive certain periodicals 
amongst which APOLLO is included. 

Should any readers desire to add APOLLO to the 
warmly welcomed magazines and wish to send copies 
regularly, they are asked to communicate as soon as 
convenient to the Publisher, APoLLo, Mundesley, near 
Norwich, Norfolk. 
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If difficulty is found in obtaining copies of APOLLO, 
applications are invited to be made direct to the Publisher 
of APOLLO at Mundesley, near Norwich, Norfolk. A few 
copies are occasionally available. 

A few copies of December 1940 are urgently needed, 
and the Publisher would be glad to hear from willing 
sellers. 
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FURNITURE-INTERESTING PIECES 
AT THE GALLERIES 


INCE the London art 
ms museums are partially (if 

not entirely closed and dis- 
mantled, it is satisfactory to find 
that the galleries of the specialists 
in fine furniture, silver and porce- 
lain are well stocked—and this in 
spite of the considerable export of 
English goods to an appreciative 
public in the United States. Two 
firms, Frank Partridge and M. 
Harris, have important branches 
in New York, where the sale of 
English antiquities is a valuable 
national asset. In the London 
showrooms of Messrs. M. Harris, 
among much furniture of distin- 
guished quality, is to be noted a 
pair of tall silvered mirrors with 
pierced scroll cresting, and frames 
carved with foliage in reserved 
panels. The field is made up of 
three plates, the junction of the 
two larger plates being masked by 
applied glass flowers. The crest- 
ing centre is the cipher of James, 
second Duke of Queensberry 
(1672-1711), surrounded by the 
Garter. The Duke, a person of 
some importance, was Lord High 
Commissioner during the reigns 
of William III and of Anne, and 
during the latter reign, Secretary 
of State. He succeeded his father 
as Duke in 1695, and was made 
Knight of the Garter in 1701. In 
1708 he was created a British peer 
by the title of Duke of Dover. 
The pair of mirrors are the work 
of some purveyor of glasses, such 
as John Gumley, during the late 
years of the XVIIth century, when 
English glass (and also the framing 
of it) was “ brought to such per- 
fection as to out-do the world.” 
In this collection there is a large range of English furniture 
in mahogany and satinwood. In a break-front bookcase 
of the Director period, the glazed upper stage is sur- 
mounted by a fretted gallery, skilfully ramped up at 
the sides, while the centre is enlivened by a pinnacle as 
finial, a detail which figures in some designs in the 
Director. The central section of the lower stage is 
enclosed by panelled cupboard doors, while the wings 
are fitted with drawers. A late Georgian cabinet enclosing 
drawers here is unusual in the design of the inlay. In 
the front, the cabinet doors are veneered with kingwood, 
while the shaped satinwood panels are inlaid with light 
floral sprays. The two sides are also inlaid with a single 





MIRROR IN SILVERED FRAME, one 
of a pair—late XVIIth'Century 
M. Harris 


BY JOHN ELTON 


spray, while the satinwood stand 
is enriched with detached geo- 
metrical devices. Also dating 
from this late “‘ age of elegance ”’ 
is a set of two armchairs and two 
small window stools of beech, 
japanned a light brown with white 
enrichments. The back of the 
chairs and stools are filled with a 
radiating wheel design. A musical 
clock of this period has its case 
veneered with mahogany richly 
encircled with ormolu. It plays 
a variety of old airs, indicated on 
the dial (“‘ Whittington chimes,” 
and a Sicilian air among them), 
and also chimes the hours and 
quarter-hours, when the dancing 
figures on the small stage painted 
in the upper part of the dial are 
set in motion. Its maker was the 
firm of Higgs and Evans, of the 
Royal Exchange, who enjoyed 
practically a monopoly of the 
Spanish market during the late 
XVIIIth century. This clock, 
which is illustrated in the Dic- 
tionary of English Furniture, was 
in the collection of the late Mr. 
Edward Hudson. 

At Mr. Frank Partridge’s (a 
firm which has had an important 
branch in New York for more 
than thirty years) there are a 
number of what Evelyn terms 
“solid and noble moveables ”’ in 
oak, walnut and mahogany. An 
example of Jacobean walnut fur- 
niture is a table with draw-end 
leaves extending it to twelve feet 
in length. The frieze is carved 
with repeating ornaments, and the 
well-proportioned legs are of bal- 
uster form. Here are also two fine 
examples of long-case clocks, in 
cases in which effective marquetry is the principal decora- 
tive ingredient. In both instances the marquetry is 
restricted to reserves ; in the earlier clock, by a London 
maker, Esaye Fleureau, the case is enriched with panels 
marquetried with flowers in light wood on an ebonized 
ground, while the abundant foliage is carried out in 
green-stained bone. The hood is flanked by tapered 
columns and the spandrel pieces take the form of putti 
supporting a royal crown. The second clock is also 
notable for its effective marquetry decoration in reserves. 
These consist of scrolling foliage and flowers carried out 
in light woods on a dark walnut ground. On the base, 
and on the two lower reserves of the door, the design is 
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CARVED AND GILT 
MIRROR 


Circa 1750 
Frank Partridge 


MAHOGANY 
WARDROBE 


Circa 1760. Hotspur 


LONG CASE 
CLOCK by Joun Ess- 
WORTH in Marquetry 
case. Late XVIIth cen- 
tury. Frank Partridge 


OAK GAMING 
TABLE, Early XVIth 
Century. Wolsey 


INLAID CABINET 
veneered with KING- 
woop and SATINWOOD. 


Circa 1780. M. Harris 
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MIRROR IN 
JAPANNED 
FRAME 


Circa 1675 
John Bell 





Circa 1750 
John Bell 


MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD, late XVIIIth Century. R. F. Lock. 


MARQUETRY TABLE, lated XVIIth Century. Bruford, Exeter. én 





WALNUT DESK ON STAND. Early XVIIIth Century. Hotspur 
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enlivened by a large bird with effectively rendered 
plumage. The flat-topped hood is also marquetried 
with detached flowers and sprays. The maker (whose 
name appears on the dial) is John Ebsworth, who was 
admitted to the Clockmaker’s Company in 1665, and was 
master in 1697. According to a notice in the Postboy 
May 2, 1699), the address of John Ebsworth was 
“ at the sign of the Cross Keys in Lothbury.” 

At Mr. Partridge’s there is a group of English mirrors 
dating from the middle of the XVIIIth century, showing 
the transition from the disciplined fantasy of the early 
Georgian period to the full rococo. In the first, dating 
from about 1735, gesso ornament in low relief is combined 
with details carved out of wood. The narrow panel out- 
lining the skilful shaping of the mirror is enlivened by 
satyr-masks and eagles’ heads. The important cresting, of 
pierced and carved scrollwork, centres in a mask crowned 
with tall ostrich feathers, characteristic French design of 
the late Louis XIV period. A second mirror is a masterly 
essay in the “free French’”’ manner, whose designers fused 
the gay and tortuous forms of the rococo with certain 
Chinese elements. The lower portico of the frame, to the 
height of the larger mirror plate, is wreathed with trails of 
foliage, but in the shaped upper section, finely carved human 
forms spring from the side, and the cresting which is carved 
with two long-necked brds centres in a foliate mask 
between crossed sprays. A third mirror of the rococo 
period, with its frame carved with graceful leafy scrolls, 
has its small upper plate enriched by “ back-painting ”’ 
in the Chinese style. 

In the same collection there are also some important 
bookcases, bureaux and commodes of the reign of 
George III. A mahogany commode, serpentine in plan, 
is notable for its fine handles and the carving upon the 
small trusses at the upper angles. A secretaire bookcase 
(now at the New York branch, West Fifty-sixth Street) 
is a finely detailed and finished piece of cabinet-work. 
The glazed upper stage is surmounted by an entablature 
with its frieze carved with a Greek fret, and a central 
tablet carved with leafy scrolls in relief. The handles 
and lock plates are in the French taste. A little later in 
date is the mahogany sideboard of fine proportions, having 
a fluted frieze and carved tablet, which is surmounted by 
a raised platform with a brass gallery at the back fitted 
with two uprights serving as candelabra for lights, an 
arrangement which Sheraton describes as giving “‘ a very 
brilliant effect to the silverware.”’ Also of the tall Georgian 
period are two satinwood commodes (at the New York 
branch) which are expressive of the “ elegant ”’ taste of 
the classic revival. One of these is inlaid upon the sides 
and upon the cupboard doors of the front with a classical 
urn ; the other commode (which is semicircular in plan) 
is inlaid with “ arabesque "’ ornament in which birds 
and terminal figures are combined with slender scrolls. 

Interest in a variety of Stuart enamel has been con- 
stant ever since the year 1897 when a group of these was 
exhibited ; but specimens are of extreme rarity. In 
every case the article is cast in brass, and the sunken 
portions, or cells, filled in with opaque enamels ; and all 
the known objects in this ware appear to date from 
Charles II’s reign. Mr. Partridge has in his collection a 
sconce and a pair of candlesticks of this Stuart enamel. 
In the sconce the oval back plate centres in a grotesque 
foliated mask, while the single candlebranch which issues 
from the closed human hand, supports a wax pan and 


an octagonal candlesocket. The stems of the pair of 
candlesticks are flattened out and enamelled with flowers. 
An example of later and more highly finished metalwork 
is a set of six wall lights in ormolu, designed with trails 
of vine and extremely naturalistic wheat ears, whose 
feathery delicacy is well translated in metal. 

At Mr. S. W. Wolsey’s, the accent is all on the early 
furniture in oak and walnut; and there are to be seen 
in his premises two of the rare standing cupboards with 
pierced tracery of essentially Gothic character. In the 
more important example the central section has three 
doors each with carved tracery panels and varied design 
backed with wood, which show traces of the original 
tempera decoration in vermilion, while the two lateral 
panels have pierced openings. In the second example, 
(illustrated in the February issue of APOLLO, page 1 of 
cover) there is no backing to the perforated openings, 
but the traces of plaster framing in the interior of the 
cupboard indicate that some material was fixed there. 
The top of the central section is notched along the edge. 
In this collection is an oak gaming table with a hinged 
top, structurally very similar to the well-known example 
at Penshurst Place, but without the carving on the panels 
and legs of that piece. The mouldings of the panels are 
finely finished ; the legs of baluster form rest on a plat- 
form. Specimens of later XVIth and XVIIth century 
oak and walnut naturally are more numerous ; and there 
is to be noted an oak arm-chair (formerly at Chilham 
Castle) which bears the date 1595. The centre of the 
back, framed in an arch, is inlaid, while the upper face 
of the arms is also inlaid. There is also a good low- 
backed arm-chair, having the back panel carved with 
the double-headed eagle. Court cupboards were the 
most ornamental pieces of furniture in the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean hall or parlour, there are two examples of 
XVIIth century cupboards, one in walnut of fine 
proportions and restrained design. The Court cupboard 
in oak, dating from Charles I’s reign, is richly treated ; 
the upper stage has a canopy finishing in two acorn- 
shaped pendants. The two side cupboards are framed 
in a guilloche, and the inlaid centre panel within its arch 
is flanked by terminal figures wearing the long hair 
and pointed beard of this period. The lower stage has 
the upper panels of the doors enriched by a carved 
lunette. 

Hotspur, who at Streatham House, Richmond, has 
the advantages of spacious showrooms combined with 
easy access to London, has some unusual XVIIIth century 
pieces ; among them a small desk on a stand, veneered 
with figured walnut, and filled in the interior with small 
drawers. The vigorous splay of the cabriole-legged 
stand gives stability to this collector’s piece of pieces. 
Dating from the middle years of the century, the most 
attractive is the wardrobe veneered with brilliantly 
figured mahogany framed in serpentined mouldings 
carved at the angles. The entablature is surmounted 
by an open pediment, finely carved. 

There is a good range of furniture at Mr. R. F. Lock’s 
dating for the most part from that most serviceable period, 
the second half of the XVIIIth and early XIXth century. 
A pair of mahogany arm-chairs follow the earlier tradition 
in the claw and ball finish to the feet, but in the splats 
the fashionable Gothic is introduced in the form of 
cusped arches. The back rail and also the shoulders of 

(continued on page 102) 
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THE GAURONS FATHER AND 
SON 


BY W. H. TAPP, M.C. 


addressed from the factory at Weesp and 

referred to by Moriamé, 1910, p.76, Gauron 
refutes the claim that the actual composition 
of the biscuit group was due to the genius of 
Francois Lefebre (the reference to Jacques 
Lefebre is an error of the printer: he was a 
painter, and Francois the modeller) and claims 
both the composition and the modelling him- 
self, but I am very doubtful whether that is a 
strictly accurate statement of fact, because 
Monsieur J. Bruer contributes an article 
entitled “* Artistes étrangers de passage au pays 
de Liége a la fin du XVIIIe siécle’’ to the 
‘ Bulletin de l'Institut historique de Liége,” 
1924, XLIX, p. 141-2, in which he offers 
substantial proof that the composition of this 
group was in fact due to a native of Dinant 
by the name of Monsieur Nalinnes. This 
carries great weight, because the actual presen- 
tation was made by the city of Dinant. 

Fig. IX is not as good an illustration as 
one would like; the group is housed in the 
throne room of the Count d’Oultremont’s 
chateau at Warfusse and encased in a steel 
and glass case, from which no one is allowed 
to remove it. 

A careful study of the figures and the rocky 
base reveals the same type of modelling as in 
the smaller groups previously figured, this 
one being approximately 24 in. by 22 in. 

A comparison of the busts (Figs. X and XI) 
shows that there is certainly more under- 
cutting on the bust in Fig. XI, and I have, in 
the penultimate paragraph of this short bio- 
graphy, given some reasons for my belief that 
Gauron may have visited the Chelsea factory 
as early as 1755, and we have perhaps some 
further outside support for this conjecture in 
that Dr. Bellamy Gardner remembers a pair 
of busts, similar in modelling to these, which 
were offered for sale at Messrs. Christie’s 
auction rooms some twenty years ago, and 
which he inspected with Mr. Edward Hyam 
and identified one as representing Prince 
Eugéne, and the other may have been this par- 


[: an original letter dated 30/vii/1764, and 
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SCULPTORS OF TOURNAI AND CHELSEA—II 


ticular model of d’Oultremont; both were 
bought for the Tournai Museum. 

Obviously, then, others also considered that 
this craftsman worked both on the Continent 
and in England. 

I consider the identification of one par- 
ticular man’s work amongst a number of these 
small busts to be the most difficult of all the 
connoisseur’s problems, and whilst there are 
many similarities it is impossible as yet to 
make any final decision on these specimens, 
but the whole difficulty would be cleared away 
if one might attribute the bust of our king to 
uncle Jacob Gauron and later busts both 
at Tournai and Chelsea to Nicholas, the 
nephew. 

There is fortunately not the same difficulty 
regarding the attributions to the later models, 
and certainly it would be curious indeed if we 
could not find busts by him during his stay 
at Chelsea as he was so conspicuously success- 
ful with them at Tournai. 

Now we know definitely from Vigelius 
Matty’s “ Achtiende eeuwsche Hollandsche 
porseleinen in de collectie Bernard Houthakker 
in Elseviers Maandschrift,” July 1931, p. 12, 
that the elder Gauron had arrived at Weesp 
by the year 1764, and it is indeed curious how 
the influence of one ceramic factory was not 
allowed by the owners of another to be re- 
flected in their productions. This is particu- 
larly noticeable on the Continent, for we find 
nothing at all resembling ‘‘ The Bird Nesters ”’ 
or “‘ The Gardeners ’”’ produced at this Dutch 
factory. 

In fact, as he only stayed there for a single 
year, it has been extremely difficult to find 
anything which has been preserved for us to 
which we could make an attribution. 

There is, however, at the British Museum a 
pair of modelled cherubs (Fig. XII), 5 in. in 
height, bearing sweetmeat dishes on their laps, 
which on account of the long, rather square- 
jawed faces, with fat cheeks and tousled black 
hair, may conceivably have been produced by 
him. 








Fig. IX. The Apotheosis of 
Charles d’Oultremont 
Tournai, 1764 
At the Chateau at Warfusse, 
Belgium 
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Fig. X (left below). Bust of 
Charles d’Oultremont 
Tournai, 1764 


At Chateau de Mariemont 


Fig. XI. (right below) Bust of 
George II, Chelsea, 1755 


Victoria and Albert Museum 
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THE GAURONS—FATHER AND SON 


The potting is not, however, 
nearly as good as that of Tournai, 
but I find such a similarity in 
the modelling of the backs to 
known works of his, that it is 
sufficient to eliminate any doubts 
that I personally may have had 
in my long search through the 
scanty relics from this factory 
which are now available for 
study. 

The next step in the bio- 
graphy -was the finding of a 
manuscript letter by Monsieur 
Fetis in which he records having 
received an application from 
Gauron to the City Council 
of Bruxelles for permission to 
open a modelling factory, but he 
states that the Council refused 
the application late in the same 
year—1764. Weesp then cannot 
have been very congenial, and we find con- 
firmation in a statement from G. Dansaert, 
1922, p. 108, recording the fact that Gauron 
joined Monsieur J. Jacquin’s factory in 
Brussels early in 1766. 

No trace can be found of any of his work 
there, but no doubt he did produce models of 
sorts and something may still be found when 
the country is cleared again of its enemy. 

Now if we return to the authority of Soil 
de Moriamé, 1910, p. 34, we learn that 
together with a certain Francois Lefebre, 
Nicholas Gauron applied to the councillors 
of Liége for permission to open a factory there 
and that an octroi, dated 29/vii/1765, was 
granted ‘‘ To establish a porcelain factory at 
Carronmeuse with materials only from the 
Province of Liége.”’ 

We know that he stayed there until 1770 
because the factory was ceded in that year to 
Monsieur Boussemart, but troubles had beset 
them long before that date, for we know that 
on 29/ix/1767, a receiver was appointed for 
this Francois Lefebre, who is, however, de- 
scribed as the owner of considerable property 
near Epernay, in Champagne. 

There is a great deal of information to be 
gleaned regarding this factory from ‘‘ The 
Ancient Art of Liége,’’ by D. Vars de Casteele, 
and from the “‘ Ceramic Art of Liége,’’ but 
we have not the space here, nor is it necessary, 
to give full details ; many services were made, 


Fig. XII. 


PAIR OF MODELLED CHERUBS 
Conceivably produced by N. J. GAuRON 
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including those decorated with green land- 
scapes, quayside scenes, chinoiseries, etc., and 
which have a distinct resemblance to some 
produced at Chelsea, but there is no direct 
reference to models, and in fact it appears 
that this Lefebre was a most profligate fellow, 
paying little attention to the well-being of his 
factory, and leaving both the erection of the 
kilns and their control to Gauron, who had 
not the technical knowledge to enable him to 
deal successfully with the delicate firing neces- 
sary to the production of fine models. 

Moriamé was not of the opinion that 
Francois was any relation to Jacques Lefebre, 
but I have established the fact that they were 
cousins, and that Jacques was working for the 
Chelsea factory as early as 1760, and here is 
a record from Chelsea Old Church. 
“‘s/xi/1761—Bapt. John, the son of John 
Lefebre and Sarah, his wife.”’ 

It is interesting to record here that these 
Lefebres were connected by marriage with the 
Duviviers, of whom two double biographies 
have already appeared in APOLLO, and the 
following is a transcript from the Huguenot 
Church at Spitalfields. 

"7 1722—Married Pierre DuVivier 
and Marie Lefebre.”’ 

om 1723—Bapt. Joseph DuVivier, son 
of Pierre and Marie, his wife.’’ 

You can begin to realize then how real and 
how far spread was this Tournai—Chelsea 
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interconnection, and as we have run into close 
contact with this Francois Lefebre, it is as 
well to complete his trace and record it here, 
although he does not appear to have had any 
further connection with Gauron. 

We know that this cousin of his, Jacques, 
returned to Tournai some time during the 
year 1765, and I have been fortunate enough 
to be able to find some initialled works of his 
at Chelsea, which I may be allowed to record 
at a later date, and that some time after his 
return he was made one of the professors to 
the Academy in that  city—12/vi/1771. 
(“Archives de Tournai,’’ Consaux, Vol. 273, 
folio 267.) 

We also know from the “‘ Comptes Géné- 
raux ’’ for the same year, folio 51, art. 6, that 
the fees granted to him for this appointment 
were the same as those granted to a Monsieur 
Gilles, who was, however, a sculptor, viz. 
“t15 florins.” 

Let it be quite clear, then—there is plenty 
more evidence at Tournai to prove it—Francois 
Lefebre was a modeller and his cousin Jacques 
a painter, and the latter’s wife Marie also did 
some work of that kind for the Tournai 
factory. 

Now we come to the time when Nicholas 
‘Gauron must have been approached by William 
Duesbury to join the factory at Chelsea which 
he had recently purchased from Sprimont for 
the sum of approximately £600. 

As far as we know this Duesbury was the 
son of a Cannock tanner and had neither 
money nor education. He had undertaken in 
exchange for his father’s life savings to provide 
him with a home and the necessities of life— 
these savings amounted to rather more than 
£3,000, and with them he set out to rationalize 
the porcelain industry, ending by owning 
Longton Hall, Chelsea, Bow, and many ateliers 
and concentrating them all at Derby in 1784. 

Whatever he lacked in education he made 
up for in business acumen and charm, and 
with Sprimont’s assistance he contacted all 
his friends at Liége and Tournai and both 
Gaurons came over to join him in the year 
1770. 

Now the son Nicholas would be in his 
twelfth year and he had already evidently had 
an excellent training by his father, for we find 
this record of his early achievements at the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures and Commerce : 





“Modelling ornaments in wax, own in- 
vention, by either sex, under 21 years old. 

“1775. N.Garon. Model of a Chandelier. 
5 guineas premium.” (‘‘ Dossie’s Memoires,”’ 
Vol. III, p. 436.) 

So we do know that the family were in 
London up to the spring of 1775 and we shall 
find that they stayed with the Chelsea factory, 
at Chelsea, right up to March 1784, when they 
also followed the removal of the factory to Derby. 

We have a few odd details from Barton’s 
accounts at Chelsea and the one dated 19/vi- 
26/1773 shows entries as follows : ‘‘ Gauron— 
5 days at 8s. g9d.—f£2 10s. 3d.’’, and as Jewitt 
points out, this was the highest rate of pay 
for any employee at the time. 

The author is rather of the opinion that 
Gauron, senior, at all events, had paid a visit 
to Sprimont’s factory either between the 
years 1755/58 or 1760/64, possibly only for a 
short period, but it is difficult to see otherwise 
where Duesbury can have obtained the intro- 
duction. 

Evidently his work was appreciated by the 
public and of outstanding quality, and the 
author looks forward to being able to complete 
the biography for the Derby period of employ- 
ment when the records once again become 
available for inspection and study. 


9 © 9 
The Central Council for the care of Churches of 
Earlham Dunster, Somerset, have written: “‘ May we 


ask that before readers, in compliance with the Scrap 
Campaign of the Ministry of Supply, dispose of their 
copies of APOLLO, they will send a card to the Council 
office? We are most anxious, for the benefit of future 
students, to complete our records of ancient or historically 
interesting churches and their fittings, and APOLLO con- 
tains much valuable material for the purpose. Of any 
copies sent to us, only the small proportion of relevant 
material will be retained, the rest being consigned to 
the pulpers. The present most necessary drive for salvage 
will have the effect of making odd back numbers very 
scarce, and we earnestly ask that readers will respond 
to this appeal. 
9 9 

A series of Fine Colour Prints by Roy Nockolds, 
depicting British air achievements, is now in course of 
publication by Frost and Reid, the first three subjects 
are “‘ The Eyes of the Convoy,” “Journey’s End” and 
‘Some of the Few,” featuring, respectively, a Sunder- 
land flying boat, a Spitfire, and Hurricanes. A portion of 
the proceeds of the sales will be given to the Royal Air 
Force Benevolent Fund. The full series wilk include 


other types of machines and, apart from the fact that 
the series may well become of increasing value, amongst 
the many saved by the few, the individual pictures will 
strike a deeper note with those whose men are using the 
types illustrated. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON LONDON AND 
HOUNSLOW SWORDSMITHS 


BY CLEMENT MILIV ARD 


N a previous article the writer gave some details of 

] London and Hounslow signed swords in certain 
museums (APoLLo, March, 1939). The following are 

additional notes on both swords and documentary 
evidence which were not included or have come to light 
since then. 

The earliest date we have connected with these smiths 
is that given in a petition of 1672, in which Henry Hoppie 
and Peter English state that “‘ in 1629 they were brought 
over to England by Sir William Heydon and the late King.” 

No sword is known signed Peter English, nor is there 
any documentary evidence referring to him. It has been 
suggested that English was a name assumed by Peter 
Munsten and this may be likely. 

Peter Munsten has, however, never been linked with 
Hounslow other than by this petition. Two rapiers in the 
London Museum are signed ‘* PETER MUNSTEN ME FECIT 
LONDON.”’ Neither blade seem to have been out of their 
hilts which date about 1630-40. One other blade with 
the same inscription is known. This, mounted as a 
cavalry sword, circa 1675, is in the Tojhus Museum, 
Copenhagen. The hilt is a Danish type of which numer- 
ous examples exist in both museums and private collec- 
tions in Denmark. (Fig. VI.) 

No broadswords or hangers by Munsten are known, 
but there is, in the Lifrustkammaren, Stockholm, a 
Bastard sword signed ‘“‘ PETER MUNSTEN LONDON.” 
(Fig. I.) (Inventory No. 1952.) It is apparently in 
original state and is the only known example of an 
English signed Bastard sword. 

These four swords and the 1672 petition (if English 
and Munsten are the same), are all we have as evidence of 
Munsten’s activities in this country. 

Of Hoppie we know a great deal more. His name is 
inscribed on blades together with London, Greenwich, 
and Hounslow. One blade is of particular interest, being 
signed ‘‘ JOHANNES HOPPIE. 1634. GRENEWICH IN ANGLIA.” 

Hoppie is a well-known Solingen smith name, and 
this blade seems confirmatory evidence that he, at least, 
worked abroad before coming to England. The sword 
itself is a rather rough “‘mortuary sword,” and is that 
illustrated in Egerton Castle’s *‘ Schools and Masters of 
the Fence ’’ (Pl. VI, Fig. V.), though in the accompanying 
text the “‘ IN ANGLIA ”’ is not given. 

The daughter of a John Hoppie was christened at 
Greenwich Parish Church in 1632, and probably this 
John Hoppie was our smith who we know came to 
England in 1629. 

Several blades are signed “‘ JOHANNES HOPPIE ME 
FECIT LONDON,” but none bear any date, neither do any 
of the ‘“‘ JOHANNES HOPPIE ME FECIT HOUNSLOE’”’ ex- 
amples. A fine town sword with a silver decorated hilt 
dating about 1630 is signed with London. (CoNNoIS- 
SEUR, August, 1940.) 

It is probable that Hoppie joined forces with Kinndt 
at Hounslow at a rather later date for we know that 
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Fig. 1. BASTARD SWORD—Early XVIIth century 


Lifrustkammaren, Stockholm 


while he was working at Greenwich in 1634, Kinndt was 
already established at Hounslow. 

One had hoped that the parish records and rate books, 
etc., of Bedfont and Hounslow might have thrown some 
light on the smiths, but, alas, the records are extremely 
scanty (the earliest being Hounslow, 1708; Bedfont, 
1678), and those that survive give no names so far identi- 
fied with the sword mills, or even any foreign names that 
might have been countrymen of Kinndt and Hoppie. 

Of Kinndt we know nothing except the swords that 
survive signed ‘‘ JOHANNIS KINNDT ME FECIT HOUNSLOE,” 
very often with the dates 1634 and 1635. He never seems 
to have worked at Greenwich or in London, and the 
only documentary reference we have is a letter dated 
April, 1643, from Sir William Waller, applying for ‘‘ 200 
horsemen’s swords of Kennet’s making of Hounsloe.” 

A Hounslow smith who is represented by a single blade 
and of whom there is no other record is Richard Hopkins. 
““ RECERDUS HOPKINS FECIT HOUNSLOE”’ is inscribed on a 
hanger blade with a chiselled hilt in the London Museum. 
It is so similar to several of Kinndt’s hangers dated 
1634 and 1635 that we can safely assume it is of that 
decade. 
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That the Hounslow sword mills were well established 
by 1635 is evidenced not only by numerous dated blades, 
but also by an extremely interesting map at Sion House by 
Moses Glover, dated 1635. (Fig. II.) As well as showing 
the “‘ sword mills "’ it also shows “‘ Mr. Stones (House ?)” 

Benjamin Stone was a member of the Cutlers’ Com- 
pany, and an important if unpopular member at that. In 


their competitor. In the 1672 petition Hoppie and 
English expressly refer to “‘ their manufacturies.’’ It is 
such conflicting evidence that makes a coherent history 
of these smiths well-nigh impossible. It has been held 
that these smiths were employed by Stone, but in the 
writer’s opinion there were various independent forges 
and that patronage in those days was strong enough to 
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Fig. II. 
Hounslow 


1636, describing himself as “‘ Blademaker of Hounsloe 
Heathe,” he stated that he “‘ had perfected the art of 
blademaking.”” This statement may refer to the patent 
which he applied for in the same year for ‘‘ True forging, 
hardening, grinding, glazing, tempering, and working 
by the aid of a mill blades for swords, rapiers, and rests 
for musketts and other blades.” 

One very curious fact seems to have been neglected 
by students, and that is the absence of any London 
Cutlers’ marks upon these blades, and that, with one 
exception (Joseph Jenckes), the names of the known 
Hounslow smiths do not appear in the records of the 
Cutlers’ Company either as members or even as offenders. 

Hoppe, Kinndt, and Hopkins, all worked at Hounslow. 
If in the employ of Stone they should have been admitted 
Cutlers; if in competition with Stone they would 
certainly have been called before the Cutlers’ Court by 





Part of Map at Sion House by Moses Gover, dated 1635, showing 


Sword Mills 


protect foreign workmen even against the regulations of 
the powerful city companies. 

The latest dated Hounslow sword we possess is a 
broad-sword dated 1637, but that the forges were in pro- 
duction at a much later date is well authenticated. In 1650 
an order was made to deliver ten trees out of Windsor 
Forest to Paul and Everard Ernious “‘ strangers ’’ for the 
repair of the sword mills. (State Papers Domestic.) In 
1651 a petition of E. Ernious was referred to the Ordnance 
Office. Throughout 1652-53 there were further disputes 
and reports concerning the sword mills. In 1655 ‘‘ John 
Cook, Gentleman,”’ petitioned ‘‘ for the encouragement 
of his manufactury of sword and rapier blades at Hounslo.”’ 
(State Papers Domestic.) In 1660 John Gale, “* sword- 
blade maker and millman to the Armoury,” petitioned for 
the post of postmaster at Hounslow, saying that his 
business (Blademaking ?) had been plundered. 
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NOTES ON LONDON AND HOUNSLOW SWORDSMITHS 


Apart from swords signed with smiths’ names a large 
number exist inscribed ‘‘ ME FECIT HOUNSLOE” or even 
‘““ HOUNSLOE ”’ alone, the ‘‘ HOUNSLOE”’ being variously 
spelt. One feature of these inscriptions is noticeable 
and that is the “‘u”’ being punched as a “‘v” in some 
cases. From the type of blades and the hilts attached, 
when these are original to the blades, the “‘ v ” inscriptions 
appear to be the earlier. 

Certain swords as late as 1660-70 are met with, and 
in many cases these are not rehilted blades but are homo- 
genous throughout. Fig. III shows a sword of this date 
with an interesting lion pommel. These lion pommels 
are a peculiarity of some Hounslow-made hangers of 
which there are several good examples in the London 
Museum. 

Fig. IV is a much more uncommon type of blade, 
heavier and 40} inches in length. The hilt, of the 
“Walloon ”’ form, has the bold outline and heavy pommel 
typical of English workmanship. Ordinarily one would 
date such a hilt as circa 1600-1620, but this is probably 
some ten years later. It is the only Hounslow blade of 
this type known to the writer, and is signed “* FECIT 
HOUNSLOE ”’ only. 

Signed blades recorded in auction and exhibition 
catalogues, together with the extant swords, only number 
about a hundred in all, and of these the greater proportion 
are basket hilted broadswords. They vary from excel- 
lently chiselled hilts, such as Fig. V, to very roughly 
made ‘‘ munition ”’ pieces. 

Curiously three of these rough swords are the most 
interesting. The “‘ Hoppie in Anglia ’’ being one, while 





Fig. IV. ENGLISH RAPIER, circa 1620-30, with 
blade signed “‘FECIT HOUNSLOE”’ 
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Fig. III. HORSEMAN’S SWORD AND SHEATH 
—signed ‘‘ME FECIT HOUNSLOE”, circa 1659 


the other two are also the only examples of their kind. 
One, in a collection in Norfolk, is inscribed “‘ CLAMAS 
MEIGEN FACIT LONDON ”’; the other, recently found in 
Wales, ‘‘ JOSEPH JENCKES ME FECIT HOUNSLO.”’ (Collections 
Historical & Archaeological of Montgomeryshire, 1938.) 
Joseph Jenckes is the only Hounslow smith who is re- 
corded as a member of the Cutlers’ Company, and a 
petition in a dispute shows him to have been working 
in 1638. (Welch. History of the Cutlers’ Company 
of London, vol. II, page 349). 

Clamas Meigen, on the other hand, is a far greater 
problem. The hilt of his sword is a very rough basket 
almost identical with the Jenckes’ sword, dating about 
1640. Such basket-hilted swords of varying quality 
with blades signed “‘ CLAMAS MEIGEN,” but without the 
‘‘ FECIT LONDON,” are fairly common. Whether Meigen 
ever worked in London is rather doubtful, for one feels, 
considering the number of his blades that have survived, 
others signed with Hounslow should still exist. 

There are two possible explanations. First, that he 
came over with the other German smiths, but for some 
reason returned to the Continent after a short while and 
his London output was therefore limited. The other, 
that he never came over at all, but that working at Solingen 
he added “‘ FACIT LONDON” to his blades to increase 
their saleability in England. 

The inscription on the Norfolk sword is beyond doubt 
genuine and the same punches used for the E’s and 
N’s in Meigen and London. 

One other German smith is represented by a rapier in 


the London Museum inscribed ‘‘ CASPAR CARNIS ME 
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FECIT LONDON,” the Carnis being a Latinized form of 
Fleisch. Somewhere exists another example of this 
smith’s London work. In a catalogue of the 1903 
Seymour Lucas Sale, which belonged to the late S. G. 
Fenton, is written in MS. against the description of this 


sword: ‘‘ This blade is by the same maker as the one 
I bought in Nottingham and sold to Mr. L. inscribed, 
“GASPAR FLEISCH ME FECIT LONDINI.’” Mr. L. was 


almost certainly Seymour Lucas, but this second sword 
was not in the 1903 sale. Let us hope that it will reappear 
one day. 

Three other smiths’ names occur on blades with 
London. ‘“‘ JOHANNES DELL ME FECIT LONDON ”’ appears 
on two hanger blades. The first of these was in the 
Fenton Sale and was hilted in a plain steel hanger hilt, 
circa 1640. (Now in the London Museum.) The other 
example was found mounted as the blade of a Japanese 
halberd. It seems strange that it should have returned to 
England after three centuries, and perhaps the strangest 
part is that it should have come into the hands of a collec- 
tor who specializes in English blades. 

A rapier that was exhibited in the B.A.D.A. Exhibition 
in 1932 was signed ‘‘ CECIL FURBER ME FECIT LONDON.” 
The hilt is of fine quality and dates about 1640. This is 
the only known example of his work, and like Dell, the 
Cutlers’ records do not mention him. It is possible, of 
course, that he was a German smith who either changed 





Fig. VI. (a) English hanger with blade signed ‘“‘HOUNSLOE”. 
(b) English horseman’s sword with curved blade, 
circa 1650 
(c) Danish cavalry sword with blade signed 
““MUNSTEN ME FECIT LONDON” 








Fig. V. ENGLISH BROADSWORD with finely 
chiselled hilt and Hounslow blade, circa 1640 


his name or Anglicised it, as did Kinndt to Kennet, but 
on the whole the writer is inclined to class him as English 
with Dell, Hopkins, and Jenckes. 

Only last year a blade by yet another London 
smith was found, this was inscribed “‘ PETER POTTER 
FECIT LONDON.”’ Unfortunately it is in a masonic hilt. 
The form of the blade is clearly of the XVIIth century, 
but whether early or late it is difficult to say. Potter was 
not a Cutler, and may or may not have been English. 
Potter could easily be an English rendering of Pether, a 
well-known Solingen smith name. 

The presence of smiths’ marks, which appear on 
Continental swords, on the blades and tangs of swords 
incribed ‘‘ FECIT HOUNSLOE”’ makes one wonder how 
many are really of Hounslow manufacture, or whether 
they are imported ‘* Dutch ” blades so inscribed to meet 
a popular demand. We know that the Solingen smiths 
forged the signatures of many well-known Spanish and 
Italian smiths, and it is by no means unlikely that they 
added ‘‘ Hounsloe ” to their wares if the demand made 
it worth while. 

The writer much regrets that he is unable to illustrate 
several of the swords and their inscriptions, but apart 
from the difficulty of having photographs taken in these 
times, many of the swords themselves are in safe storage 
for the duration. 

D) D) D) D) 

The Index for July to December, 1941, Vol. XXXIV 
can be had post free, price 2.3, on application to APOLLO, 
Mundesley, near Norwich, Norfolk, England. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


(continued from page 80) 


yet, for no logical reason, I find myself attracted by this 
“nothing.” John Piper’s ‘‘ Lacock Abbey, Wilts,” 
Robert MacBryde’s “‘Studio, Kensington, 1941,” Van- 
essa Bell’s ‘“‘ The Downs near Firle,’’ Augustus John’s 
unexpectedly grey ‘‘ Cabbage Palms, Jamaica,’’ William 
Johnstone’s ‘‘ Wedding of the Winds,’’ an essay in 
Surrealism, are all attractive, as is Frances Hodgkin's 
“Valley Mill,”’ rather more realistic and green in colour 
than this lively veteran’s other work. Nor must we 
overlook another veteran woman artist, Ethel Walker 
and her picture of “‘ Sisters,” which I much prefer to 
her “* Seascape ’’—or, in fact, her seascapes in general, 
where the textures of rock and cloud and water tend to 
lose themselves in the oily pigments. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING: REFLECTIONS ON THE 
EXHIBITIONS IN THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


So far as execution is concerned, drawings fall 
naturally into two separate classes, those done from the 
life and those done out of the head. Life drawings con- 
stitute adventures of eye and hand with nature ; out of 
the head drawings are and should be automatic responses 
of the hand to stimuli given by imagination and recollected 
experience of nature. The collection of Drawings by 
Old Masters in this exhibition are mainly remarkable by 
the excellence of out of the head drawings by even minor 
masters, mainly Italian and of the late Renaissance or 
Baroque. Typical of this quality is a pen-and-wash 
drawing of “ Fantastic buildings with a view of moun- 
tains,’’ by Francesco Battaglioli (Venice, 1742-1789), an 
unfamiliar name. The whole drawing is instinct with 
the knowing-how to draw architecture, of which another 
famous Venetian, Piranesi, was a past master. Amongst 
the figure subjects, ‘‘ Angels carrying a Monstrance,’’ by 
Pier Francesco Morazzone (Milan, 1571-1626) may be 
cited as a good illustration of the same manner of execu- 
tion. Such things can only be done by men who have 
had long training and constant practice of definite styles. 
As a general rule it should be easy to identify the author, 
because constant practice divulges character in drawing 
exactly as it does in handwriting, where the drawing also 
becomes automatic when once it has passed beyond the 
copy-book stage. One therefore reads the following 
note, which accompanies a ‘ Mythological Scene ” 
attributed to Nicolas Poussin, with surprise. Let me 
first say that, without claiming to have made any special 
study of Poussin, the attribution seems to me extremely 
doubtful. This is what the note says, and I have italicized 
the questionable part of it. ‘‘ The drawing seems in 
composition and types of figures very much like Poussin’s 
drawings, but it is not possible to attribute with full security 
to Poussin a drawing of which the Subject is not known in 
his works."’ This seems to me to claim that Poussin’s 
handwriting had no character of its own and that therefore 
it cannot be identified unless its matter refers to known 
subjects. Nihil credo. 

Though the exhibition contains no drawings of 
outstanding merit and individuality, unless it be Rem- 
brandt’s ‘‘ Bearded Man,” or, for other reasons, G. B. 
Tiepolo’s caricatures, it offers plenty of matter for 
interesting thought and comparison. 

Sir William Rothenstein’s drawings—exhibited in 
the next room—of forty men of the R.A.F., ranging from 
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Aircraftsmen to Air Marshals and from Flying Officers 
to W.A.A.F. Officers, reproductions of which form the 
illustrations to a volume containing texts by the artist and 
Lord David Cecil, as well as a foreword by Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Charles Portal, and a poem by John Mase- 
field, must not be judged as individual works of art. 
They have the uniformity which illustrations in book- 
form require, but which, spread out on the walls of an 
exhibition room, create the impression of monotony, a 
monotony the more pronounced because they are all 
executed in sanguine. This medium is in itself a 
disadvantage to modern artists, because it inevitably 
challenges comparison with Holbein, and in the whole 
history of art there has been no second Holbein, unless it 
was Clouet, and he was very much second. Without 
acquaintance with the physiognomy of the sitter, it is 
impossible to judge likeness. This much, however, can 
be said. The artist has often, in spite of the uniformities 
he has imposed upon his drawings, succeeded in giving 
a vivid sense of character and personality under what I 
imagine to be distressing difficulties, due to the fact 
that all these men are, as it were, seen entrenched in their 
flying outfit. More of the head and less of the clothes 
within the confines of the space allotted would have 
shown off the artist’s merits to greater effect. 

Adjoining this room are the paintings of Ivon Hitchens. 
That painting is mainly concerned with paint sounds like 
a valueless truism ; yet it is surprising how often both 
artists and spectators forget the obvious. It is Mr. Ivon 
Hitchens’ great merit that he steadfastly refuses to over- 
look it. His paintings are obviously done with the 
brush and not drawn and coloured. Colour is the 
substance of his art ; and since his colour sense is subtle, 
one might say that he cannot help being a good painter. 
Yet he is the one artist whose career I have followed from 
its beginnings and who always makes me feel uncom- 
fortable because he challenges the one unforgivable 
weakness of critics; that is to say, that of lecturing 
others upon a subject they do not practise professionally. 
It is clear that Hitchens’ painting is widely appreciated ; 
he has sold a good many pictures in this show, and yet 
I feel like a schoolmaster convinced that one of his best 
boys could do better still! And he can. There is one 
picture in this show, ‘‘ The Orange Jar,’’ which to me 
is more completely satisfying than the rest. It is no 
more imitative, representational, naturalistic, call it what 
you will, than others, but it has design, i.e., perfect 
unity, perfect cohesion. There are no blank spaces, no 
jumpings about of tone values; the whole design is 
firmly constructed in balanced shapes and weights. 
Another painting, ‘“‘ Autumn Group,’’ comes nearest to 
it in quality ; so, for that matter, do the early Japonesque 
“Flowers on Pink Ground” and “ War Sanctuary,” 
though the two last named are not such pure paintings. 
It would be interesting to know whether the artist 
himself admits the superiority of ‘‘ Orange Jar,” or if 
not, why not? After all, why should not the artists be 
tempted to retaliate? Informed criticism should be 
applicable both ways. 


EDWARD LEAR AT THE REDFERN GALLERY 

Edward Lear has won immortal fame through his 
‘Book of Nonsense,’’ somewhat in the same way in which 
a professor of mathematics will ever be remembered as 
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Lewis Carroll, the creator of “Alice.’’ But whereas 
Lear’s book was popular from the beginning and regarded 
as pure nonsense, both his and Lewis Carroll’s genius 
have assumed in our generation a significance their 
authors did not imagine. The trend of modern thought, 
and therefore also of pictorial art, has been away from the 
outward, objective, and conscious and back towards the 
inward, the subjective, the subconscious. Thus reality 
is viewed through a different veil of illusion. 

Edward Lear the water colourist, the topographical 
landscape painter, whose water-colour drawings are so 
different from those of the famous British water-colourists, 
Turner, Cox, de Wint, etc., was, because of that difference, 
not so highly esteemed in his generation as he is to-day ; 
or should one even say, as he will be to-morrow—judging 
by this interesting collection now on view. He was in 
his day acclaimed mainly for the topographical vividness 
of his literary and pictorial ‘“‘ Journals.” Now we see in 
his best water-colours a structural pithiness, a creative 
freedom which proclaims a pronounced individuality. 

It is particularly in his later work, that of the ’sixties, 
in this exhibition that his real strength shows itself. 
“ His feeling for linear expressiveness reasserted itself ”’ 
—to quote Angus Davidson, in the foreword of the 
catalogue . . . “ his colour also improved.’’ It is inter- 
esting to examine the pencil notes on these drawings, 
showing how carefully he observed and recorded colours, 
though his colour is less remarkable than the summary 
expressiveness of solidity and space through linear 
devices. 

Lear the landscape painter, not, as he once depre- 
catingly called himself, ‘‘ Boshmaster,” is plainly at least 
a re-discovery. 


ENGLISH PAINTINGS OF THE XVIIIth AND XIXth 
CENTURIES AND CONTEMPORARY ART AT THE 
LEGER GALLERIES 

The XVIIIth and XIXth centuries are represented in 
this attractive exhibition by Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Opie, Raeburn, Romney, Turner, Watts, Greaves, 
McEvoy, Sims and a few others with the XVIIth century 
Lely to start the ball rolling. Rather perversely, perhaps, 
one of the lesser pictures had the greatest interest for me ; 
it is Greaves’s ‘‘ Old Battersea Bridge.’’ The interest 
arises from the fact that here we have a pupil not afraid 
to show the master, that is to say Whistler, how he ought 
to have treated the identical subject. Or can it be possible 
that it is the other way round? It would be worth while 
investigating this quite conceivable alternative. At any 
rate Greaves, though accepting the broad lines of the 
design and the colour, goes his own determined way 
with ‘‘no nonsense” about atmosphere. Another 
instructive picture is Charles Sims’s “ Etaples,”” which 
might quite well have been done by Greaves, Whistler or 
Charles Conder, anyway at first sight. Amongst the 
Old Masters two admirable portraits stand out, Raeburn’s 
manly portrait of ‘‘ Mr. Robertson of Edinburgh,”’ and 
the historically important “Philippe Egalité” by Reynolds. 
Apart from the Gainsborough landscape, there is a fine 
example of James Stark. 

The contemporaries include an excellent firelight 
study, “‘ Nicolette and Emma,” by Anthony Devas. 
“Priory Farm,” by Stanley Spencer, has this painter’s 
customary originality of viewpoint, which tempts one 
to a bad pun on the word stile, for the stile is the principal 
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element of the design, and the whole picture is in the 
artist’s characteristic style. Dunlop’s “ Bunch of 
Flowers ” is delightful; I incline to rank it amongst 
quite the best pictures of this artist I remember to have 
seen. Jack B. Yeats’s wayward gen‘us is well exemplified 
by two pictures, the earlier “‘ Idle Fisherman ” and the 
later,“ wilder ”’ ‘‘ No Man’s Dust Racing.” 

There is a good still life of green apples by Lawrence 
Gowring ; a typical Ivon Hitchens. Other paintings 
specially worth noting are the late Derwent Lee’s ‘‘Etang 
de Barre,” and a large Surrealistic “ Victory” by Leslie 
Hurry, though I confess I have not had the patience to 
unravel the mysteries of its contents. 
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HE great pre-occupations of War do not, happily, 
side-track the interest in art inAmerica,andmodern 


English Art receives much encouragement from Mr. 
Blake-More Godwin of the Toledo Museum of Art, who 
has selected a group of one hundred and ten paintings, 
drawings and prints from the British Art Exhibition 
shown at the New York World’s Fair in 1939, which will 
be circulated among American museums during 1942. 
The entire exhibition of 276 items was shown in Canada 
at the National Gallery, Ottawa, at Toronto and Mon- 
treal, and at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. The 
present tour arranged by Blake-More Godwin, Director 
of the Toledo Museum of Art, opened in the City Art 
Museum, St. Louis, Missouri, on January 7. Other 
museums which have already arranged showings include 
the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa.; The Cleveland 
Museum of Art; John Herron Art Institute, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana ; the Toledo Museum of Art. 

Outstanding works by noted painters have been lent 
from public and private collections. Included are the 
Tate Gallery’s Clausen, “‘ The Road : Winter Morning ”’ ; 
Sickert, ‘‘ Ennui ” ; Gilbert Spencer, “Cotswold Farm ”’ ; 
Steer, ‘‘ Sleep ” ; and Hitchen’s ‘“‘ Winter Stage, Moat- 
lands Park.”” The Contemporary Art Society has lent 
Ethel Walker’s ‘‘ Portrait of Vanessa Bell,’”’ an oil and 
water colour by Paul Nash, and a water colour by Edward 
Bawden. P. Wilson Steer’s ‘‘ Chepstow ” was lent by 
Her Majesty The Queen; St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, 
sent its well-known portrait by Henry Lamb of the 
Principal and Four Fellows of the College ; and from 
University College comes Stanley Spencer’s ‘‘ The 
Nativity."". Among the noted private collectors lending 
paintings and drawings to make the exhibition possible 
are Sir Kenneth Clark, the Earl of Sandwich, and other 
well-known patrons of art. About fifty paintings to be sent 
from England will eventually be added to the exhibition. 

An attractive, illustrated catalogue has been published 
by the Toledo Museum of Art for the circulating exhi- 
bition. In an early issue of APOLLO we hope to repro- 
duce some examples of the works on exhibition. 
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A letter from an outlying Air Force station reads: 
“Would you be good enough to permit me space to say 
that I should be glad to hear from any of your readers 
who have for disposal copies of APOLLO for September 
1934 and September 1938.” The address of the expec- 
tant recipient will be furnished to any reader who would 
like to send on the copies. 
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ENGLISH POTTERY FIGURES 


BY H. BOSWELL LANCASTER, F.R.S.A. 


CABINET of figures in a museum 
A always attracts more sightseers than 

does any other collection of ceramics, 
more especially if the figures be those of 
pottery rather than porcelain. The human 
touch in these little images makes a direct 
appeal to the emotional side of admiration, 
an appeal entirely lacking in vases and teapots, 
however handsome or rare. Much more then 
must the study and possession of such figures 
interest the collector who specializes in these 
attractive objects. 

It is easy to imagine how the worker in 
plastic clay may have been led to mould the 
human form. There is a small figure of slip- 
ware in our collection, the hollow of which 
fits comfortably on the thumb, and we may 
suppose that clay so supported was roughly 
shaped and pinched into head, body and bell- 
shaped skirt, covered with yellow slip and 
decorated by lines of darker slip, with black 
dots for eyes. Unfortunately, the figure is 
packed and stored with the rest of the collec- 
tion for safety from the destroying Hun, and 
so not available for illustration. We can, 
however, show a very elaborately decorated 
bowl in slip-ware which portrays a skipping 
figure of rather Chinese influence; evidence 
that figures were used in decoration in very 
early times. 

In some such humble way, we can con- 
jecture, the idea of making figures may have 
originated, and Astbury carried anidilien a 
step further by producing those queer little 
people with their bowls, lasts, books and musi- 
cal instruments. (Surely these last can only 
have played tunes like “ The Parade of the 
Tin Soldiers !’’) His more important eques- 
trian figures were probably made later, as his 
skill increased. 

Very similar modelling is shown in the 
early, small figures made by Whieldon, though 
his Toby Jugs reveal a great advance in 
distinction of form. 

It was left to Ralph Wood to reach a 
quality in both modelling and glaze which has 
never been equalled nor surpassed in pottery. 
The softness and brilliancy of his translucent 
glaze and the excellence of his form are well 
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displayed in his figure of Apollo, which bears 
on the side of the base the rebus mark, a 
group of trees. 

It is curious that Mr. Jewitt, in his 
‘“* Ceramic Art of Great Britain,”’ that generous 
contribution to our knowledge of the potters, 
only mentions one Ralph Wood. This is 
apparently the younger Ralph, as his mark is 
illustrated, ‘‘ Ra. Wood, Burslem,’ and the 
elder Ralph and his translucent glaze are 
ignored. 

There is a curious similarity of feature in 
many of the models by the younger Ralph. 
The distinctly shaped eyelids, the puffy cheeks 
and the somewhat snub nose, distinguish his 
uncoloured figures in particular. The group 
illustrated shows these features clearly, and 
they are exactly similar to a pair of small 
figures, also uncoloured, each bearing the 
impressed mark, Ra. Wood with Burslem 
below. It may be of interest to add that the 
unmarked group was purchased for seven 
shillings and sixpence, and the marked pair 
for twenty pounds ! 

The same type of face appears on a very 
uncommon figure of a sailor, in black basalt, 
the only black model by Ralph Wood of which 
I have heard. I am assured by an authority 
on pottery figures that he has seen the same 
figure marked with the Wood mark, and another 
marked Wedgwood. 

We know that one of the Woods worked 
for Wedgwood (Mr. Jewitt says that Aaron 
Wood was apprenticed to Dr. Thomas Wedg- 
wood in 1731) and in view of the different 
markings mentioned, one wonders if this black 
figure were made at Etruria or if it were an 
experiment of the younger Ralph’s. 

From figures in general to busts of cele- 
brities was an easy step, and the younger Wood 
was successful in this more difficult art also. 
Of the two busts illustrated, that of Handel 
bears the impressed mark, “‘ Ra. Wood/Burs- 
lem,’’ and the impressed number “ 80.” 
That of Milton, the number “ 82” only. 
These numbers correspond with those on the 
list of the Wood models. 

It is difficult to date the introduction of 
salt-glaze figures, for the manufacture of that 
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Below— 
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variety of stoneware extended for a long 
period, from the seventeenth century onwards, 
and the number of such figures is so small 
that there cannot have been many at any time. 
The style, however, of the specimens known 
suggests that they were early and probably 
contemporary with Astbury. The best known 
are what are called ‘‘ Pew Groups,”’ consisting 
of two or more grotesque figures seated on a 
high-backed settle. These are seldom offered 
for sale nowadays. One is, in fact, unique. 
It might, more properly, be described as an 
“Arbour Group,” for the shell-like curve 
suggests some such outdoor shelter, in which 
a tea-party is in progress. It is on the back of 
the arbour that the unusual feature appears, 
for the decoration is outlined in scratch blue, 
and it is the only specimen known, so 
decerated. 

The connection between the jovial Bacchus 
and the vine and a ladies’ tea drinking is 
somewhat obscure, unless the artist wished to 
suggest the occupation of the attendant gentle- 
men—outside the arbour. 

John Wesley used to stay with the Woods 
when visiting the Potteries, and was, no doubt, 
familiar with their skill as potters. In 1781, 
when the old gentleman was seventy-eight, he 
sat to Enoch, youngest son of Aaron Wood, 
and his rugged features were so well reproduced 
in a bust that Enoch’s name became celebrated 
as a modeller. Numerous other busts were 
made by him—notably one of the Czar of 
Russia—though many bear also the name of 
his sleeping partner, Caldwell. Figures are 
also found bearing the impressed mark, ‘‘ Wood 
& Caldwell.”” The firm also manufactured a 
pottery having a close resemblance to bronze, 
and a few figures in copper lustre. 

Again we have a connection between the 
Wood family and Wedgwood, for there is a 
figure of a lion on a cushion base, impressed 
“Enoch Wood,” but easily mistakable for 
the blue and white jasper ware of Etruria ; 
also an Elijah in the same medium, which is 
not quite good enough for Wedgwood. Enoch 
also made some admirable groups, such as 
The Sailor’s Farewell and Return; and a 
spirited Parson and Clerk, the latter guiding the 
former’s staggering footsteps as they proceed, 
by lantern light, to bury the unwanted babe. 

In the early years of the XIXth Century 
the Wood masterpieces were succeeded by a 
great output of figures which, though inferior 
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in finish, have a distinct charm of their own ; 
for they illustrate the homely rural characters 
of a quieter England. 

Many Staffordshire potters made these 
figures, the best known being Walton and 
Salt, with Dale and a few others as occasional 
contributors. It is said that these small 
images were carried by pedlars on their country 
rounds ; and they must have had a strong 
attraction for the dwellers in cottage and farm. 
The gardener, the game-keeper, the harvester, 
each could have a pottery figure of himself 
in working costume to ornament his mantel- 
piece or dresser. 

Walton figures are well known and are 
very frequently marked with his name, gener- 
ally on a white scroll; but the mark alone is 
not a safe guide. There are quite a number of 
faked Walton figures for sale, marked like the 
genuine specimens; but they have a hard 
surface, with a paint which does not flake as 
does that on the originals. Sometimes these 
foreign imitations have white patches in their 
colours, meant to represent the places where 
the soft paint has worn off, which often appear 
on the genuine article. 

Salt’s figures are more rarely found marked, 
and they are very similar to the Walton models, 
though the colours are inclined to be darke 
and richer. Groups by both these potters 
are of particular interest. The Dame’s School, 
for instance, provides an amusing picture of 
the education of the young as it used to be. 
Walton also made Toby jugs, sometimes 
marked with the usual scroll, but placed 
underneath the base instead of on the back as 
in figures. 

In the Victoria and Albert Museum there 
is a complete set of the four elements by Dale. 
These are probably all marked ‘J. Dale, 
Burslem,”’ as is the figure representing Water 
in our own collection—a fisher girl, with 
fish in her upturned apron and fish at her feet. 

There is plenty of variety for the collector 
whether he elects to follow the fortunes of a 
factory, to study the productions of a particu- 
lar district or town, or to track the travels of 
an artist or other craftsman from factory to 
factory ; but surely the collector who tries to 
illustrate the art of figure-making by obtaining 
(as far as possible) at least one specimen from 
every factory in England where such images 
were made, has the best result for his pleasant 
labours. 
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FURNITURE. SOME INTERESTING PIECES 
AT THE GALLERIES (continued from page 88) 


the legs are carved. In this collection there is also a 
small break-fronted sideboard of attractive colour, orna- 
mented with spandrels of satinwood on either side of 
the central arch. 

Outside London there is also much to be seen, espe- 
cially in such important centres as Aberdeen in Scotland, 
Exeter, the pivot of the West of England, and in the 
Home Counties. At Mr. John Bell’s, of Aberdeen, there 
is an interesting mirror with its broad cushion-moulding 
japanned black with gilt decoration of Chinese buildings 
and figures. There is also a “ horse firescreen” in 
walnut, framing a finished panel of needlework bordered 
with scrollwork in the French taste; and a mahogany 
tripod table with fluted and carved stem, and tripod 
carved with acanthus foliage. At Mr. Randolph’s, of 
Baldock, the collection includes a parcel-gilt walnut 
mirror of satisfying architectural design, crowned by a 
swan-necked pediment and enlivened by a gilt cartouche 
and gilt mouldings and enrichments. Here is also an 
inlaid mahogany secretaire bookcase on a cupboard base 
with finely figured circular panels in the doors, and an 
attractive bonheur-du jour in satinwood, gracefully shaped, 
and having small oval panels in the centre of the cup- 
boards in the small superstructure. In Exeter, Messrs. 
Bruford specialize in English furniture and silver, and 
have the largest collection of silver in the West Country. 
Among this group there is a pair of Irish candlesticks 
made about 1734 by T. Williamson, of Dublin, and a 
two-handled cup bearing the hall-mark for 1683, and for 
maker’s mark O.S. Among English furniture is to be 
noted a table of walnut veneer, enriched with reserves of 
scroll marquetry and resting on spirally twisted legs, and 
a small mahogany tea or “silver” table on slender 
cabriole legs and having a slightly raised edge to the 
table top which renders it serviceable. 


° ) ° DY 
ART NOTES 


THE TATE GALLERY 


The Tate Gallery, according to its ‘‘ Popular Hand- 
book ”’ (1898), “‘ owes little to the State and much to the 
munificence of private citizens,’’ and the striking addi- 
tions to their great national collection (exhibited at the 
National Gallery during April and May) are in the majority 
of cases made possible by private gifts and bequests. 
The period since the outbreak of war has, unexpectedly, 
been one of the most active in the history of the gallery. 
At the end of the second room is a remarkable series of 
colour printed drawings by William Blake, among them 
‘Elohim Creating Adam,” ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar,” and 
“Newton,” given by Mr. W. Graham Robertson. 
Another strong section is the pre-Raphaelite group, in 
which some vivid water-colours by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
are the most arresting. This group of Rossetti’s 
paintings (the bequest of Beresford Rimington Heaton) 
is small in size and vivid in colour. The dark fine colour 
disturbed contemporary critics, and the author of “‘ The 
English School of Painting ” (1885) speaks with some 
feeling of the practice of the Brotherhood, and its 
“‘ blending clash of colour, a strife of incongruous hues, 
no softening tints, anywhere, harsh tones set side by side 
with unexampled barbarity.” The “‘ Tryst” by Arthur 
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Hughes (1832-1915), a delicate “‘ period piece,” is also 
part of this bequest. There is also a very good range of 
Walter Sickert’s work (including the fine ‘“‘Venice’’), 
bequeathed by Lady Henry Cavendish-Bentinck, and 
several paintings by his exact contemporary, Philip 
Wilson Steer (1860-1942). This exhibition is easily the 
most interesting held since the outbreak of war. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


ANCIENT ENGLAND. By EpmunpD VALE. 
ros. 6d. 

True to its forthright title, “* Ancient England ”’ sets 
out in a businesslike way to survey “‘ the monuments and 
remains in public care and ownership ’’: prehistoric and 
Roman remains, old crosses, abbeys and houses, illus- 
trated in the well-known Batsford tradition. The chron- 
icle, though distinctly formal, is not merely a compendium 
of encyclopedic information interspersed with frag- 
mentary experiences, for the author, who has a score of 
books on England’s lore to his credit, has been a diligent 
pilgrim to the places of which he writes. 

British crosses have a story which appeals particularly 
to the imagination, and Mr. Vale might have written 
more on a subject fascinating to all shades of religious 
thought. From the time of the rough-hewn monolith 
of the Celt to the war memorial of the ’twenties the 
principal varieties are seven: Memorial, Churchyard, 
Preaching, Market, Boundary, Signpost and The Calvary. 

The decorated cross shaft of the seventh century is 
peculiar to Northumbria and the mystery of its origin 
has not been unravelled, for none have been discovered 
abroad. The Northumbrian high cross spread nation- 
wide, each district developing the art according to its own 
needs. With the Norman Conquest, however, most were 
overthrown, being considered monuments of native 
barbarism. 

The story of the market cross is told in some detail, 
but Mr. Vale seems to have overlooked George Rowland- 
son’s numerous water colours painted during his travels 
throughout England a century and a half ago. Many 
of these depict accurately market and other crosses which 
have not otherwise been recorded pictorially. 

Almost one-quarter of the text is occupied by a final 
chapter under the signature of Mr. Harry Batsford, and 
dealing succinctly with the English house from Saxon 
days to the nineteenth century. 


(Batsford. 


G. B. H. 
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HERALDRY 


The arms illustrated on page 68 of the March issue 
should read Sir Thomas WRIOTHESLEY instead of Sir 
William Dugdale. Both held the office of Garter-King- 
of-Arms at different times. 


9 9 9 9 
MELENCOLIA—Correction 


The penultimate paragraph of the second column of 
page 65 of APoLLo of March should read: “‘ The larger 
figure may be interpreted either as the Guardian Angel of 
the Soul or as S. Michael, who in the Liturgy of the 
Church is recognized as ‘ susceptor animarum,’ receiver 
of souls, and who was in charge of the scale in medizval 
Last Judgment scenes.” 
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SALE 


(Continued from page it) 

£90; dinner service of eighty-two pieces, Paul Storr, 1797, 
£1,350; ‘pair oval meat dishes, Paul Lamerie, £160; and twelve 
by the same, 1751, £250; pair sauce-boats by the same, 1737, 
£185; set of four silver gilt candelabra, by Edward Feline and 
Jeremiah Ashley, 1743 and 1768, £370; set of four by Parker 
and Wakelin, 1774, £310; four table candlesticks, Parker and 
Wakelin, 1761, £92; and four by John Cafe, 1750, £92; 
George I silver gilt cup and cover, Anthony Nelme, 1717, £400 ; 
Queen Anne silver gilt supper set, £175 ; George I pair silver gilt 
dishes, David Tanquerary, 1717, £320; pair William and Mary 
table candlesticks, 1692, £225; melon-shaped teapot, Paul 
Lamerie, 1734, £230. This sale totalled £14,873 1os., and 
collectors and dealers in fine old silver came from every part of the 
country. CHRISTIE’s certainly do make up some very fine sales, 
which is so helpful to all, as it pays to come to town when such 
collections are dispersed. Better one a month under present diffi- 
culties in travelling. 

March 1g. Pictures, ROBINSON AND FosTER: Shooting a 
pair, by S. J. E. Jones, £34; by Abraham Cooper, finding and 
coursing a pair, on panels, £46 ; racing, a set of three, D. Wosten- 
holme, £44; Flemish school, on panel, £42; two portraits of 
Generals Poynter and Patterson, by L. F. Abbott, £126; por- 
trait of Caroline Hammersley, by T. Phillips, £73 ; two views of 
the West Indies, H. Singleton, £126. 

March 20. Fine jewels, CHRISTIE’s; another of those won- 
derful dispersals of beautiful jewellery for the benefit of the Red 
Cross and the Russian Funds, £22,760. 

March 23. Antique furniture, 22 Hyde Park Square, KNIGHT, 
FRANK AND RUTLEY ; rosewood bookcase, £45; walnut bureau, 
£34; set Georgian dining tables, £60; pair Queen Anne walnut 
card tables, £80; an Aubusson carpet, £170; set of Louis XIV 
walnut open armchairs, £130; and a Bokhara carpet, £90. 

March 25. Furniture, ROBINSON AND FosTER: Chippendale 
mahogany work-table, £34; a mahogany elbow chair, £49; 
Georgian mahogany three-division pedestal dining table, £50; 
serpentine front kneehole dressing table, £38 ; carved oak buffet, 
£31; mahogany wardrobe, £35. 

March 26. Jewels and watches, SoTHEBY’s: small watch, 
Bingham of London, £22; Swiss by Edouard Tuvet, Fleurier, 
£12; French gold watch, £62; enamelled carillon by Jaquet- 
Droz, London, £36; decorative table watch, £34; mechanical 
brooch, £53 ; decorative watch, £36. 

March 27. Pictures, drawings, bronzes and _ marbles, 
CurIisTiE’s. We consider the pictures were so important and in 
many cases so representative of the great men who executed them, 
and so seldom are so many dispersed at one sale, that we are 
giving practically the whole of the catalogue.—Bernard Belotto 
“‘ The Palazzo Borghese,” £210; ‘* Vue de Pirna sur D’Elbe,” 
£315; J. B. C. Corot, ‘* Soleil Couchant,” £157, ‘‘ A River 
Scene,” £56, “Les Chénes-Verts dans la Vallée,” £441, 
“Souvenir de Palleul,” £336, ‘“‘Bord de Riviére,” £735, 
“‘L’Etang au Bouleau et 4 La Vachére,”’ £73; Anton Mauve, 
“‘A Milkmaid with three Cows by a Pool,” £73; “ Carting 
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Wood,” £42; N. Berchem, ‘‘ A Landscape with Cattle,” £68 ; 
Albert Cuyp, ‘‘ A Cattle Dealer,” £89; A. Van de Velde, ‘* Land- 
scape with Cattle,” £79; Aretino Spinello, “‘ St. James,’’ £79 ; 
J. B. Greuze, ** Jeune Fille au Miroir,” £399; G. P. Pannini, 
“* Landscape,” £47; J. Vennet, ‘‘ Les Chutes d’Eau de Schaff- 
hausen,” £577; B. J. Bloomers, “‘ Bringing in the Catch,” £42, 
“The Return of the Fishing Boats,’’ £44; R. P. Bonington, 
** Near Jumiéges,” £472, ‘‘ Boats Becalmed off the Coast,”” £84, 
“‘Environs de Dieppe,”’ £1,470; J. Bosboom, ‘‘ An Audience 
Chamber,” £42, ‘‘ The Interior of a Church,” £52, ‘‘ The Nave 
of a Church,” £105, “‘ The Steps of a Chateau,” £21 ; E. Boudin, 
wonderful pictures, ladies and gentlemen conversing (water 
colour and pencil), £21, ‘‘ Bordeaux,” £336, ‘“‘ Vue pris a 
Trouville,” £178, ‘‘ Dordrecht,” £283, ‘‘ View of Venice,” £326, 
*“* Bordeaux,”’ £310, ““‘Le Havre,” £357, ‘“‘Trouville,” £284, “* Le 
Basin du Port,” £94, “‘San Giorgio Maggiore, Venice,” £336, 
** Sailing Boats in Harbour,” £105, ‘‘ Plage de Trouville,” £378, 
** Deauville,”’ £210, “‘ Le Bassin de Deauville,” £231, “* Jetée 
de Trouville,” £1,522, ‘‘A Side Canal in Venice,” £157, 
““On the Beach,” £1,050, ‘‘La Plage de Trouville,” £315; 
David Cox, ‘* Going to the Hayfield,”” £110; Joseph Crawhall, 
** The Flower Shop,” “546, ‘“‘ An Arab Road,”’ £294, ‘* Donkeys 
on the Sands,’”’ £47, ‘‘ In the Park,” £47, ‘‘ The Canary,” £37, 
“A Preliminary Canter,’”’ £189; T. Gainsborough, “* Portrait 
of Mrs. Siddons,” £231, ‘‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,” £29; 
Josef Israels, ‘‘ The Seamstresses,” £44, ‘‘ A Mother and Child,’ 
£63; L. Lhermitte, ‘Chateau Thierry,” £94, ‘‘La Récolte 
des Pommes,’”’ £79, “‘ Harvesters,” £58; Odilon Redon, ‘‘ Le 
Vase Bleu,”’ £336; J. M. W. Turner, “‘ Sidon,” £105 ; N. Diaz, 
‘‘ A Bouquet of Flowers,’”’ £52. Now we come to the Fantin- 
Latours: ‘* Roses,’”’ £945, “‘ Flowers in a Glass Vase,’ £378, 
“* Carnations,’”” £577, ‘* Roses in a Glass Vase,’”’ £997, ‘* Holly- 
hocks,”’ £472, ‘* Roses,”” £840, ‘‘ La Toilette,” £304; E. Isabey, 
“* The Interior of a Cathedral,” £55 ; Ch. Jacque, ‘‘ Leaving the 
Stall,”’ £168 ; H. Jongkind, ‘‘ La Saéne a Lyons,” £105 ; Claude 
Monet, ‘* La Seine a4 Vetheuil,’’ £840 ; Odilon Redon, ‘‘ Vase de 
Fleurs,”’ £199; Alfred Sisley, “Bord di Riviere” £504 ; Maurice 
Utrillo, ‘* Sannois,”” £504 ; Clouet, ‘* Portrait of Edward VI,” £63; 
Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A., some grand portraits, “‘Alexander Hous- 
toun of Clerkington,’’ £1,995, ‘‘Mrs. Johnston as Contemplation,” 
£682; ‘* Lt.-Col. Alexander Stewart,’’ £682, ‘‘ Mr. Robertson 
of Edinburgh,” £630; Allan Ramsay, “ Portrait of a Lady,” 
£735, “H.R.H. Augusta, Princess of Wales,” £1,050; Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, ‘‘ Countess Waldegrave,” £840; George 
Romney, ‘ Portrait of Mrs. de Burgh,” £1,102. The fine 
marbles and bronzes did not fetch anything near their value, but 
they never will in this country ; it’s beyond us—it’s too cold. A 
terra cotta group by J. Dalou, ‘‘ Maternité,” £136; “‘ The 
Countess de Sabran,’’ by J. A. Houdon, £1,575; and seven by 
that great master Auguste Rodin should be mentioned: ‘‘ L’Age . 
d’Airain,”” £273, ‘‘ Eve,” £630, ‘‘ Bourgeois de Calais,” £58, 
“* Hanako,” £47, ‘‘ La Porte de L’Enfer,”” £21, head of a woman 
looking up, £84, these being all bronzes, and a plaster cast of 
“‘L’Eternelle Idole,” £12. 








c. & D. O'DONOGHUE | 
Dealers in Antiques and Works of Art 
FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA AND FURNITURE 


Sheraton Wing Bookcase with trellis doors and 
cupboards under ; good colour ; 7 feet in length 


12 VICTORIA PARADE, TORQUAY te. 3567 


| Visit Che Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


AND SEE ONE OF THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS OF 
ANTIQUES ON THE SOUTH COAST 


One Visit is not enough—you will come again. ‘Phone : SEAFORD 209! 

















REGINALD DAVIS 


(Old English and Continental Silver) 
of 10 QUEEN STREET, MAYFAIR 


is now at 34 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 








WANTED—BACK NUMBERS APOLLO 


The Publisher cf APoLLo, Mundesley-on-Sea, wants 
copies of December, 1940 


























WANTED 


GODDEN OF WORTHING. 





BATTERSEA ENAMEL PATCH BOXES 
AND RARE GLASS PAPERWEIGHTS 


Single Specimens or Large Collections Purchased 


13 SALISBURY ROAD, WORTHING, SUSSEX 























BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. QUEEN MARY 


FRANK PARTRIDGE & SON 





THE 
FINEST 
WORKS 

OF 

ART 


Pictures, Furniture, 












Old English Tapestries 


and 


Needlework 





A Pair of Beautifully Carved Adam 
Mahogany Torcheres, 51 inches high 





LONDON NEW YORK 


26, KING STREET, 6, WEST FIFTY- 
ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 SIXTH STREET 
a a ert a i to 10 ¢ 

Pr.nted in Great Britain for the Pro rietors and Publishers, ApoLLO MaGazine, LiMiTED, Mundesley. Nr. Norwich 


y FisHer, Knicut & Co., Ltp., Gainsborough Press, St. Albans 
Entered as Second Class Matter, May 28th. 1928, at the Post Office at New York. N.Y 
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